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Chronicle 


The War.—On February 14 President Wilson laid 
before the Peace Conference, gathered in plenary session, 
the long-expected plan for a League of Nations. In 
doing so he was acting, not in his 
own capacity, but as the spokesman 
for the commission which had- been 
constituted on January 22 by the Conference to formu- 
late a tentative scheme for the Constitution of the pro- 
posed League. The plan, as submitted, was the unani- 
mous report of fourteen nations, namely, the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, Belgium, 
Brazil, China, Czecho-Slovakia, Greece, Poland, Portugal, 
Rumania and Serbia; it is called a covenant, and con- 
sists of a preamble and twenty-six articles. It is a pre- 
liminary draft rather than a finished plan, and was sub- 
mitted with the purpose of intimating to the world that 
in its general outlines it has the approval of the Conferees. 
It is now open to discussion, revision, amendment and 
confirmation. 

The League is to consist of the Powers signatory to the 
covenant; of such other Powers, mentioned in the 
protocol, as shall adhere to it on the invitation of the 
original signatories ; and of still other Powers, including 
dominions and colonies, provided they be self-governing, 
which shall on petition for admission receive a two-thirds 
vote of the States represented in the Body of Delegates. 
A further condition for admission is laid down as 
follows: 


The League of 
Nations 


No State shall be admitted to the League unless it is able 
to give effective guarantees of its sincere intention to observe 
its international obligations and unless it shall conform to such 
principles as may be prescribed. by the League in regard to its 
naval and military forces and armaments. 


The action of the League is to be carried on by a Body 
of Delegates, an Executive Council, a permanent inter- 
national secretariat, assisted by a permanent court of 
international justice, an advisory board for questions re- 
lating to armaments and to military and naval matters 
generally, an international bureau of labor, and a man- 
datory commission for the protection of the interests of 
colonies and territories. 

The Body of Delegates is to consist of representatives 
from the high contracting parties, each party being al- 


lowed three delegates but only one vote. The Body of 
Delegates is to meet at stated intervals, and from time 
to time as occasion shall require, either at the seat of the 
League, which is to be selected later, or elsewhere as shall 
be found convenient. The first meeting of this body is 
to be summoned by the President of the United States. 

The Executive Council is to consist of representatives 
from the United States, the British Empire, France, Italy 
and Japan, and of representatives from four other States 
members of the League, to be selected by the Body of 
Delegates. The Executive Council is to meet as occasion 
shall require and not less than once a year either at the 
seat of the League or elsewhere, at which meetings any 
action within the sphere of the League may be dealt 
with ; but no decision taken at such meetings with regard 
to matters directly affecting the interests of any Power 
shall be binding on that Power unless it shall have been 
invited to be present at the meeting. The first meeting 
of the Executive Council is to be summoned by the 
President of the United States. 

The Permanent International Secretariat is to consist 
of such secretaries and staff as may be required, under 
the general direction and control of a secretary-general 
of the League, who shall be chosen by the Executive 
Council and shall in turn appoint the Secretariat, subject 
however to confirmation by the Executive Council; the 
Secretary-General shall act in the capacity of secretary 
at meetings of both the Body of Delegates and the Execu- 
tive Council. 

The main obligations to be taken by the members of 
the League are: (1) to respect and preserve as against 
external aggression the territorial integrity and the exist- 
ing political independence of all States members of the 
League; (2) to submit matters of dispute, not adjustable 
by the ordinary processes of diplomacy, to arbitration or 
inquiry by the Executive Council and to abide by the 
decision rendered; (3) not to go to war with another 
member of the League without having first submitted 
the questions or matters in dispute to arbitration or to 
inquiry by the Executive Council; not to go to war until 
three months have elapsed after the award of the arbitra- 
tors or the recommendation of the Executive Council; 
not to go to war with a member of the League which 
complies with the award or the recommendation. 
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The sanction applied to the last-mentioned engagement 
is that any member of the League refusing to comply 
with it shall be regarded as having committed an act of 
war against all the members of the League, and by their 
united action shall be proceeded against accordingly, by 
the immediate severance of all trade and financial re- 
lations, the prohibition of all intercourse between the 
nationals of the offending member and the nationals of 
other members, and by the prevention of all financial, 
commercial or personal intercourse between the nationals 
of the offending member and the nationals of any other 
State, whether a member of the League or not. In such 
cases it will be the province of the Executive Council to 
recommend what effective military or naval force the 
members of the League shall severally contribute to the 
armed forces to be used to protect the covenants of the 
League. 

Should disputes arise between a member of the League 
and a State which is not a member, the latter is to be 
invited to assume the obligations of the League for the 
purposes of such disputes; whether such State accepts 
the invitation or not, it is to be regarded as subject to the 
sanction above described. The same invitation is to be 
extended to States neither of which belongs to the 
League, should disputes arise between them; should 
either or both of them accept the obligations of the 
League for the purpose of the dispute, they will be sub- 
ject to the sanction; if both of them refuse to accept the 
obligations of the League, the Executive Council may 
take such action and make such recommendations as will 
prevent hostilities and result in the settlement of the 
dispute. 

Other engagements which the draft of the League 
suggests should be taken by those who become its mem- 
bers are the following: To reduce national armaments 
to the lowest point consistent with national safety, and 
it will be the province of the Executive Council to fix 
the extent of such armaments, and the duty of a per- 
manent commission to advise the League in this matter 
and on military and naval questions generally; to exer- 
cise general supervision over trade in arms and ammu- 
nition with countries in which such traffic would be 
against the common interest; to endeavor to secure fair 
and humane conditions of labor for men, women and 
children, and to this end to establish an international 
bureau of labor; to secure and maintain freedom of 
transit and equitable treatment for the commerce of all 
members of the League; to place under the control of the 
League all international bureaus already established by 
general treaties if the parties to such treaties consent, 
and all such bureaus as shall be established in the future; 
to register with the Secretary-General, and to publish as 
soon as possible, every treaty or international engagement 
entered into hereafter by any member of the League, such 
treaties not to be binding until so registered; to accept 
as a sacred trust of civilization, and to give securities for 
the fulfilment of that trust, the well-being and develop- 
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ment of the peoples of the colonies and territories which 
have been freed from foreign domination by the war but 
are not yet able to govern themselves, and with this pur- 
pose in view, to place such peoples under the tutelage of 
more advanced nations as mandatories of the League, 
with such authority and control as shall be decided upon 
explicitly in each case, and for the exercise of which an 
annual report shall be made to a mandatory commission 
appointed by the League. 


Alsace-Lorraine.—The future of the Church in 
Alsace-Lorraine is still regarded with grave anxiety. The 
Irish Catholic calls attention to the abnormal situation 
which the restoration of these prov- 
inces creates in France. Alsace- 
Lorraine has enjoyed during the 
German domination the advantages of the Concordat, 
Bishops and priests have been receiving stipends from 
the State, and Religious Orders and Congregations have 
multiplied and flourished. Throughout that period they 
have been in intimate relations with the Vatican. The 
question that is now occupying the minds of those giving 
attention to the subject is whether Alsace-Lorraine is to 
pay for its restoration to France by undergoing similar 
legislation to that which is in force in France. Are the 
religious to be expelled, is ecclesiastical property to be 
confiscated, are ecclesiastics to be deprived of the sup- 
port hitherto derived from the State? 

Certain radical anticlericals are bent on forcing the 
immediate execution of the laws against religious in 
France, but it is not believed that the Government will 
affront the sense of justice of the entire world by adopt- 
ing so unnatural a program as to drive out of their native 
land those who have done so much by their heroism and 
sacrifice to save France. Perhaps the Government will 
not go so far as to rehabilitate, by legislative enactment, 
the French religious, but it is simply incredible that they 
should not allow the previous unjust legislation to lapse 
into the state of a dead letter. Should this surmise be 
correct, it is thought that Alsace-Lorraine will not be 
seriously molested in its religious rights. Should it prove 
incorrect, the Government will face the alternatives of 
according religious liberty to one corner of France, 
namely, Alsace-Lorraine, while denying it to the rest of 
the country, or of bringing Alsace-Lorraine into line 
with France by launching religious persecution there as 
elsewhere. The latter alternative is so inconsistent with 
France’s professions of championing the liberty of the 
world that it would appear almost beyond the range of 
possibility. 

The Jrish Catholic is not very optimistic over the 
situation and, as is the case with many others fitted to 
form a careful judgment, finds matter for apprehension 
in the curt reply made by M. Pichon, the French Foreign 
Minister, to the question put him by M. Carnudet, the 
Catholic deputy as to the advantages of resuming diplo- 
matic relations between France and the Vatican. M. 


The Future of the 
Church 
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Pichon, it will be remembered, declared that, “in the 
opinion of the Government there can be no question of 
such a thing.” French Catholics at once protested that 
there can and must be question of such a thing. M. H. 
Collin, the director of Lorrain, returning to Metz 
after an absence of fifty-two months, refused to take the 
Minister’s statement at its face value, and declared that 
it must be understood as applying only to the present 
moment. An article written by him on the “ Hopes of 
Lorraine” is optimistic over the situation and in support 
of his position calls attention to the promises made by 
the Government to the clergy of the favor to be shown 
them for their patriotism before and during the war. M. 
Guiraud, of La Croix, however, commenting on the 
article, warns the friends of Alsace-Lorraine not to trust 
to hopes but to resort to action to bring about the accom- 
plishment of their desires. The Jrish Catholic reserves 
judgment until the result of the coming elections proves 
whether or not the anti-religious Socialists and Free- 
masons will be as powerful in the new Chamber as they 
are at present. 


That the Alsatian clergy realize that the reunion with 
France has not merely a message of joy but a menace of 
trial is clear from the letter sent by them to Cardinal 
Amette of Paris. It is taken from the San Francisco 
Monitor: 


Allow the priests of Alsace to express to the priests of 
France, so worthily represented by your Eminence, their senti- 
ments of admiration, gratitude, and brotherly affection. We 
should be ungrateful if we could forget the sacrifices which 
you had to make to pay the price of our ransom and deliver- 
ance. Your ranks have been thinned, your parishes desolated, 
your parochial works paralyzed. Thousands from among you 
have given up their life for the great cause, and now they sleep 
the sleep of heroes. 

How noble your clergy has been, by its sacrifice, during those 
four terrible years! From the confused and contradictory 
echoes which the enemy’s newspapers were bringing us, we 
could indeed guess the immense and fruitful work done by 
your priests in the trenches, at the front, at the relief stations, 
in the hospitals and in the parishes. But now that we have 
them in our midst and can see the fruit of their apostolic zeal 
among the admirable French troops, we are moved to tears. 
We can say without exaggeration that if, today, the flag of 
freedom waves over the Strasburg Cathedral, the clergy of 
France can claim a large share in this triumph. With the great 
generals, with the valiant phalanx of the officers, the clergy has 
been the most powerful leaven of the incomparable morale of 
your army, To all, honor, glory, and thanks. 


But this debt of gratitude should not be paid only in words. 
We are anxious to pay it by deeds; we want to act in union 
with you. For the last ten years you have carried on strug- 
gles which must be numbered among the most beautiful ever 
recorded in the history of the Church. Those were the favorite 
topics of our conversations in our ecclesiastical meetings. We 
witnessed them with emotion, as the early Christians witnessed 
the fights of their martyred brethren. Today Providence grants 
us our desires. Blessed be God! 

Ah! what a sweet joy for us to resume, at last, relations 
which, after half a century, had been much loosened and threat- 
ened to disappear completely. Open for us the ranks of the 
great sacerdotal family of France, and allow us to share in 
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your trials as well as in your joys. A flood of generous blood 
has cemented that new union. May Divine grace make it last- 
ing and fruitful, for the glory of God Most High and for the 
salvation of souls! 
Iost, Vicar-General ; 
KierFrer, Dean of the Chapter; 
Fiscuer, Pastor of St. Louis; 
Maruias, Superior of the Seminary. 


Strasburg, December 18, 1918. 


A member of the French High Commission said re- 
cently at New York City that the United States and 
France would live ‘in permanent brotherhood for the 
benefit of the world.” Does this mean that the religious 
liberty which is so conspicuous a characteristic of 
brotherhood as understood in the United States is to 
have its counterpart in France? 


Germany.—Dr. Friedrich Ebert has been elected first 
President of the German Republic. In the new Cabinet 
the Socialists have seven seats, the Democrats three and 

the Centrists three. In his opening 
The New Republic speech President Ebert pledged him- 

self to administer his office not as the 
leader of any single party. “ But,” he added, “I be- 
long to the Socialist party and cannot forget my origin 
and training.” The privileges of birth, he said, had been 
eliminated from politics, and are being eliminated from 
social life. All domination by force was to be combated 
to the utmost. “ We wish to found our State on the 
basis of right only and on our freedom to shape our 
destinies at home and abroad.” To the same effect was 
the speech of Philip Scheidemann, the present Chan- 
cellor: “The Entente,” he said, “is able to force any 
kind of peace on Germany, but if it is an unjust peace 
70,000,000 people will never forget or forgive in their 
hearts.” The Centrist Groeber, who followed Scheide- 
mann as the leader of the next strongest party, em- 
phasized “work” as the watchword of the new Re- 
public. He protested against the slowness to arrange for 
peace, the severity of the armistice conditions and the 
French desire for annexation. So, too, Count von Brock- 
dorff-Rantzau, now German Foreign Secretary, con- 
demned the alleged French plan to join the Saar terri- 
tory to Alsace-Lorraine, and compared it to the old Ger- 
man expansionists aims upon the Longwy and Briey 
basins. He considered it undesirable that Germany and 
France should continue to regard themselves as heredi- 
tary enemies, but protested against the “violence now 
being done” to those elements in Alsace-Lorraine, in 
whom the French Government sees “an obstacle, to its 
imperialistic design.” In admitting the mistakes made 
by Germany, he added that this in no way implied an 
avowal that Germany had caused the world-war. He 
therefore urged in strongest terms that no war indemnity 
should be paid and no territory should be ceded, al- 
though he admitted that Germany must expect to lose 
Alsace-Lorraine. The union of German Austria with 
Germany is apparently favored by both countries. 
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Great Britain.—The thirty-first Parliament was opened 
February 11 with the King’s speech from the throne. He 
heartily approved of the principle of a League of Nations 
Opening of Parlia- as the only hope of saving mankind 

ment and Labor from the scourge of war, but dwelt 

Unrest in particular upon the need of en- 
couraging the aspirations of the people for a better social 
order by prompt and comprehensive action. “It is your 
duty,” he urged upon the members of Parliament, “ while 
firmly maintaining security for property and person, to 
spare no effort in healing the causes of existing unrest.” 
He thus outlined in brief the necessary measures to be 
taken: 


We must stop at no sacrifice of interest or prejudice to 
stamp out unmerited poverty, diminish unemployment, mitigate 
suffering, provide decent homes, improve the nation’s health 
and raise the standard of well-being through the community. 
That the gifts of leisure and prosperity may more generally 
be shared throughout the community is my ardent desire. 


In his reply to the King’s speech, Premier Lloyd 
George emphasized the seriousness of the industrial un- 
rest. The Government, he said, was prepared to make 
any needed investigation into the causes of this unrest, 
but there were demands put forward “ not to obtain fair 
conditions but to overthrow the existing order, to destroy 
the Government.” Great excitement was aroused 
throughout the country by the following portion of his 
speech : 


I say in all solemnity on behalf of the Government that we 
are determined to fight Prussianism in the industrial world 
exactly as we fought it on the Continent of Europe. If all 
classes of the community are prepared to make the necessary 
sacrifices for the stability, security and freedom of industry, 


I am prepared to say, with full knowledge of the conse- 
quences, that no section of the community, however power- 
ful, shall be allowed to hold up the whole nation. 


The Premier further stated that bills would be intro- 
duced the following week dealing with housing, health, 
the revival of rural life, land settlement for soldiers, land 
reclamation and afforestation. 

That the gravity of the industrial unrest greatly out- 
weighed the deliberations of the Peace Conference, is 
still more apparent from the reply of William Anderson, 
leader of the Labor party in the House of Commons. He 
hoped, he said, that no attempt would be made to dis- 
appoint “the legitimate expectations” of the working 
people : : 


All sections of the people should understand that we have 
reached the stage when we have laid the cards on the table 
and when the working classes will refuse longer to be treated 
as cogs in a machine for mere profit-making purposes. 


He denied that his group would ever give encourage- 
ment to revolutionary or unconstitutional action. The 
revolutionary element would exercise little influence un- 
less there were genuine grievances to exploit. Unfor- 
tunately, he added, there were many grievances concern- 
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ing wages, hours of employment and the fear of more 
unemployment and that the Government was encourag- 
ing monopolies that would make the cost of living im- 
possible. 

On the day preceding the opening of Parliament, 1,- 
500,000 miners, railway men and transport workers had 
already begun their campaign. The Miner’s Federation 
asked for a six-hour day, a thirty-per-cent increase in 
wages and full pay to demobilized miners during unem- 
ployment. The railway workers demanded an eight-hour 
day, an increase for overtime, Sunday and night work, 
and permanent representation of their union in the man- 
agement of the railways; the transport workers desired 
a forty-four-hour week and a wage advance of twenty 
per cent. Government overtures were rejected by the 
miners as not answering any of their demands. Diffi- 
culties with miners, railway men and transport workers, 
J. H. Thomas, General Secretary of the Railway Men’s 
Union, said in the House of Commons, were so serious 
that the country might at any moment be plunged into 
one of the greatest industrial upheavals ever known. He 
asserted there were a million men and women unem- 
ployed. The real cause of the unrest, he declared, was 
an accumulation of unsettled grievances, and if the situ- 
ation was to be remedied the Government must go to 
the root of the matter and nationalize the land, the rail- 
ways and the mines. As long as the question of nation- 
alization was unsettled, he asserted, there would be 
serious industrial unrest. The labor correspondent of the 
New York Times thus summarized the situation: 


The truth stated in its complete nakedness is that the coun- 
try is confronted with the possibility of a simultaneous strike 
by miners, railway men and transport workers; that any one 
of these three groups of workingmen has it in its power to 
inflict grave and irreparable injury to the whole people of the 
United Kingdom, and that the three groups acting in alliance 
could bring the social, industrial and commercial life of the 
country to a standstill. 


Labor conditions in Belfast are no less serious. Prac- 
tically the entire industrial life of the city was inter- 
rupted by the great strike of 60,000 men. The streets 
were left in darkness and a police cordon was brushed 
aside by the strikers. “ The measures taken to reestab- 
lish the authority of the Crown,” writes the special cor- 
respondent to the New York World, “ differ markedly 
from the machine-gun and artillery bombardments insti- 
tuted in Dublin at the first appearance of revolt. 
They have out Sinn-Feined the Sinn-Feiners with per- 
fect impunity, and Carson is either unable or unwilling 
to restore order.” Not a word was breathed of these 
disorders by Lloyd George. Meanwhile, adds the writer, 
outside of Ulster the Sinn-Feiners are court martialled 
if they dare to form fours. “ The blindness of the Gov- 
ernment to the grave outlook in Ireland is tragic.” 

A National Labor Peace Conference will be called by 
the British Government. Its object is to create a Cabinet 
of representatives of labor, employers and the public. 
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Jews and Irish 


Henry E. O’Keerre, C.S.P. 


VEN when the fire of the Druids burned on the 
HK, altars the Irish race had a consuming passion for 
symbolism. It discovered forebodings in the leap- 
ing music of the streams, in the notes of the lark, the lin- 
net and the thrush. There was an omen in the sheen of 
color and the aroma of an odor, in the gleam and scent of 
the wild flowers, in the green and gold of the moss in the 
valleys, in the purple of the heather on the hills. Its mys- 
tical sense gave a preternatural twist to every mood of its 
mournful career. 

The Irish race even likened itself to another elect and 
conquered race, the Jewish, and saw in its Divinity some 
reflection of its own. Time was when we thought these 
comparisons not only limped but fell; that they were 
models of rhetoric fit for the orator’s Celtic imagination 
and fluency of speech. But the historic similarity be- 
tween these two most dissimilar races, Hebrew and Irish, 
grows more acute with the process of these portentous 
hours. At the outset there is the grim kinship of inter- 
minable suffering. The manifesto of Zunz, the Jewish 
patriot, anent the suffering of his race, is so comprehen- 
sive that it has been compared to the prologue of a trag- 
edy by the Greek, Euripides. To paraphrase only three 
sentences of it is highly commendable. 

If there are ranks in suffering, Israel takes precedence 
of all the nations. If sorrow, borne well, ennobles, then 
the Jews are among the aristocracy of every land. If lit- 
erature is an expression of life, what shall we say of a 
national tragedy in which the poets and actors were also 
the living heroes? This is a miniature replica of Ireland’s 
history. Two irrepressible and ubiquitous races, pos- 
sessed with a splendid inheritance of suffering, have this 
in common: they have not been crushed by their historic 
misfortunes. On the contrary, their national aspirations 
have never been more dominant. So profound are they 
that to the utilitarian sense they seem like overwrought 
rhapsodies. The moderate Irishman says of the Sinn 
Feiner what the rationalistic Jew says of the Zionist: 
“ His head is in the stars so that his feet can never touch 
the ground.” | 

Moses with his sheep at the foot of Mount Horeb and 
the Divine Voice out of the burning bush are remote his- 
toric pictures, but Zionism is a vital proximate reality. 
So is the dire pitifulness of an ancient people, alive with 
the passionate love of country and struggling at this mo- 
ment to build for themselves a republic at the majestic 
portals of the wide sea. “In those days and at that time, 
saith the Lord, the Children of Israel shall come, they 
and the Children of Juda together going and weeping; 
they shall go and seek the Lord their God. They shall 
ask the way to Sion with their faces, thitherward, say- 
ing, ‘Come and let us join ourselves to the Lord, in a 
perpetual covenant.’ ” 


A light has been shifted toward Jerusalem although the 
Temple is not there. But who shall say that from ante- 
cedent destruction or because of the scattered remnants 
strewn over the earth, that the Jews cannot affect mod- 
ern history? Zionism betokens a sign of a resilient and 
preternatural vigor. The dispersion of 4 race is no proof 
that it has lost its primeval strength or historic destiny. 
Rather, the pressure of its untoward career may be the 
condition of the fulfilment of its mission. For nations 
and races, as well as men, have vocations and are con- 
structed to complete a purpose in the vast scheme of his- 
tory. Moreover, it would seem that different historical 
issues are produced by the very dissimilar characteristics 
of different races. 

The Irish symbolists of a mystical turn behold in the 
ancient Egyptian oppression of the Israelites a parallel- 
ism between their own vicissitudes and the lack of im- 
agination, temperament and racial insensibility of the 
British Empire. Pharaoh met the appeal of Moses by op- 
pressing the Jews with a more heavy yoke. Plagues and 
pillage come and go like infernal shadows, yet the King 
remains obdurate. Between Sinai on the south and Elim 
on the north, Jews die and die within sight of the Prom- 
ised Land. But the black memories of an honorable past 
do not stifle the hopes which spring eternal. 

The cry of a royal and priestly people is ringing in the 
lanes of every Ghetto, in the doings of a people’s parlia- 
ment in Dublin, the pathetic and piercing expression of an 
Irish Republic. Again out of the burning bush comes the 
Voice: “ Behold the cry of the children of Israel is come 
unto Me; and I have seen their affliction wherewith they 
are oppressed by the Egyptians.” If there is a noble opti- 
mism in the Zionist eager to conserve his national genius 
which is his life, so, too, is there in the Irish struggle. Is 
it to be, once again a passionate and futile hope? Is it 
but a blessed dream, to behold a country gathering to her 
wings her exiled sons and daughters? From the Baby- 
lonian captivity to this very hour the Jews have never 
ceased to dream of taking up their national history at the 
point where they left it in the Holy City. The inspired 
visions of prophets, the wail of the harpists in their exile, 
the sincerest music in the sublimest Psalms are strung to 
the one tone. The ancient bardic music of the Irish is a 
broken and vague lament for a home and a country. 

All down through history have these two races kept 
through blood and sweat, fire and water, their high hopes. 
In spite of centuries of persecution there is still alive the 
small flame that may relight the altars which have been 
dug down, and the Hand not shortened may pile up the 
stones that have not been left one upon another. Ah! 
Were it foolish to hail these natural impulses as an un- 
conscious awakening of grace? Surely plenteous mercies 
are in store for races which have suffered so much. At 
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least they have a cause for which youth, beauty and love 
might die upon verdant fields and in the echoing valleys. 

it is obvious that the unassimilative quality in the Jew 
has conserved his type unique and secure. But how ex- 
plain the distinct individualism, which is Irish, for as a 
race it is emotional, susceptible, assimilative and tender 
as woman? 

There are reigning critics, some of them ignorant and 
others discriminating, who in every species of diabolism 
discover a black drop of Prussian blood. But it is not 
uninteresting to mark how the rugged genius, Bismarck, 
gave the impetus, about the year 1878, to that ignoble 
strife termed anti-Semitism. But what is more interest- 
ing is that out of its drastic confusion sprang Zionism, 
which was at first the organized fear of the Jews to shield 
themselves from the fury of Central Europe. Treit- 
schke’s cry, “ The Jews are our curse,” spread across to 
ungracious haunts in Austria-Hungary, France and Rus- 


sia. Thus was Zionism born in the throes of Jewish mis- 
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ery. Shall it be perfected in glory when Jerusalem shall 
arise and be enlightened ? 

Ireland’s brow is bound with the same fillet of Divine 
misfortune and a day must come when the long cycle of 
suffering will close. He does not read history aright who 
sees nothing but the outcome of human events even in the 
sacrificial blood of Easter, 1916, which now refuses to be 
washed from the gutters of dirty Dublin. Such a cause 
we are taught must be safeguarded with some assurance 
of success to be in keeping with the traditional teaching. 
But what if a series of such crises should ultimately prove 
successful by focusing the justice of the world upon the 
injustice of the greatest Empire of the world? Then, 
these circumstances forced by men might be Divinely 
permitted to complete some Providential historic develop- 
ment. Who shall say? However, the rough fact remains, 
two ancient and honorable races, alike in suffering and in 
hope, stand at the gates ready for a boon which is the 
common heritage of every race and nation of the world. 


Inhabitants on Mars Once More 


James J. Wats, M.D., Pu.D. 


URING the past few weeks, the newspapers have 
been announcing that Marconi, the distinguished 
inventor of practical wireless telegraphy, feels 

sure that he has been receiving strange signals on his 
wireless apparatus, which as far as he can judge, did not 
originate on the earth. Straightway, Mr. Nikola Tesla 
is quoted as believing that these may be messages from 
Mars. Of course the newspaper world is further 
agog with the possibility of this new source of news for 
their columns, and there follows a whole series of edi- 
torial comments. As Nikola Tesla put in a claim nearly 
thirty years ago, in 1889, that he was receiving messages 
from a not too distant planet, probably Mars, though 
Mars is never nearer to the earth than some 35,000,000 
miles, it is easy to understand that he is prompt to accept 
and glad to claim this confirmation, as it were, of his 
announcement of a generation ago. 

As a consequence of this agitation the whole subject 
of the possibility of inhabitants on Mars will surely 
come up for consideration once again, so that it would 
seem well for us to know what are the latest scientific 
conclusions with regard to the matter. For we are now 
in a much better position to know something about the 
possibility of life on Mars, than we were even a few 
vears ago. Life, as far as we know anything about it, 
cannot exist without oxygen and water, and very careful 
observations seem to disclose the fact that. there is not 
enough of either of these substances on Mars to support 
life. The announcement made a generation ago that 
there were canals on Mars, and that these indicated the 
presence of beings not very unlike ourselves, though of 
a much superior order of intelligence and power over 
nature, disturbed a number of people and even made not 


a few feel that as there was no provision in their religious 
ideas for such a possibility, perhaps this so-called dis- 
covery militated against old-fashioned religious _ prin- 
ciples. Of course that feeling was but a vague dread on 
the part of people whose religion was evidently not very 
solid, nor deeply founded, yet it existed, and it is inter- 
esting to note that science eventually dissipated it en- 
tirely. 

Dr. Svante Arrhenius, the distinguished Swedish 
scientist, who received the Nobel prize in chemistry, some 
fifteen years ago, as a fitting reward principally for his 
achievements in the electro-chemical field, has, in recent 
years, been devoting himself to the universe rather than 
to the atom and the molecule. His last book, published 
a year ago, is called “ The Destinies of the Stars.” The 
Swedish edition was issued in 1915, but the American 
translation has the advantage of some additions made 
by Dr. Arrhenius as late as 1917, so that his conclusions 
may very well be considered to be thoroughly up-to-date. 
Arrhenius is very positive in his conclusions and does 
not hesitate to deny all possibility of the existence of 
living beings at least like those we know on Mars. In 


one very striking passage he declares: 


It must now be evident that we should consider Mars as unfit 
to harbor living beings. There is possibly a slight amount of 
oxygen in the thin air, but the extremely low temperature and 
the scant supply of water vapor form insurmountable obstacles 
to the subsistence of even the simplest forms of life in the 
equatorial regions on Mars. The temperature difference be- 
tween day and night must be enormous on account of the 
desert climate. Even if life could develop during the day, 
which has nearly the same duration as with us—Lowell fixed 
it at 24 hours, 37 minutes, 22.6 seconds—and during which the 
temperature possibly might rise above the freezing point, it 











would nevertheless be destroyed without mercy by the bitter 
frost at night. 

Well, but what of the canals, then? Some of the astron- 
omers pronounce them optical illusions, an idea which is 
probably contradicted by photographs, but most of them 
have come now to think of the reputed canals as cracks 
or fissures in the surface of Mars. As in the crust of 
the earth, they generally run in nearly straight lines or 
in regularly bent curves. Flammarion, who has been one 
of those most emphatic in assertions both with regard 
to inhabitants on Mars and other phenomena similar to 
those of the earth, contends that fissures do not have the 
rectilinear configurations of the Martian canals. Arrhe- 
nius declares that this is entirely an error and demon- 
strates it by a map which he reproduces. There is such 
a great fissure on the earth, following the coast of Chili 
from Africa to the Strait of Magellan, in a nearly north 
and south direction, for a distance of over 2,200 miles. 
This fissure is almost as lonz as Phison on Mars, which 
has sometimes been held by its very length to contradict 
the idea that it could possibly be a fissure or crack such 
as occurs on the surface of the earth. The longest earth- 
quake crack, along the entire length of which a disloca- 
tion took place at one time, was that which preceded the 
violent shock in California in 1906. This was some 375 
miles in length. Such cracks exist along the entire coast 
of the Pacific Ocean but usually very close to the ocean 
itself, and many of them are evidently lost beneath the 
water. According to Arrhenius: 

We are consequently obliged to revise in their entirety our 
ideas about Mars. The belief that organic life, green vegeta- 
tion, causes the color of the so-called seas on Mars, as assumed 
by Lowell, or that the red tints belong to the gorgeous dress 
in which autumn arrays the plants before their leaves are shed 
under the attack of frost, as intimated by Flammarion, must 
nowadays take its place in the shadowy realm of dreams. 

The Swedish scientist has his ideas also with regard 
to the theories that men, or beings resembling them, exist 
on Mars. His discussion of that particular phase of 
popular astronomy which during the past generation has 
occupied so much room in the newspapers and current 
periodicals of all kinds, and which illustrates very well 
the fact that it is better not to know so much than to 
know so much that is not so, is interesting enough to 
deserve quotation: 

The theory that intelligent men exist on Mars is very popular. 
With its help everything may be explained, particularly if we 
attribute an intelligence vastly superior to our own to these 
beings, so that we are not always able to fathom the wisdom 
with which their canals are constructed. The crossings of the 
latter are said to be cities (Lowell) fifty times greater than 
London. The trouble with these “explanations” is that they 
explain anything, and therefore in fact nothing. 

Whence do these signals observed by Marconi come 
then? His judgment that they surely originate outside 
of the earth is well worthy of consideration. His experi- 
ence with wireless telegraphy probably puts him in a 
better position to judge of the provenance of wireless 
signals than almost any one else alive. They surely do 
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not come from Mars, however, according to the latest 
conclusions in astronomy, for Mars cannot support life 
as we know it, and Mars is the only planet supposed to 
be in such a state as to pravide biological conditions that 
would support life as we know it. There used to be men 
in the moon until we began to know something about 
that planet, but they are there no more. If there is some- 
body signaling to us, it is surely from far outside of our 
solar system, so that it is not merely a question of millions 
but probably of billions, at least, or even trillions of miles, 
over which the signals must come. 

On account of the immense electrical difficulties that 
are thus raised, astronomers and physicists would almost 
surely insist that the signals must be due to some as yet 
unexplained or perhaps unrecognized electrical phenom- 
ena on the earth itself. They would scarcely resort to 
very distant heavenly bodies for an explanation. 

The whole subject is as yet sub judice, but those who 
want to do so will believe whatever suits them, and those 
of radical opinions will draw the most far-reaching con- 
clusions from the ideas which they accept and announce 
these conclusions as thoroughly scientific. Science has 
a way of turning her back on her votaries that is very 
disturbing. She is a gay jilt and no wonder that the 
feminine pronouns are used in connection with her. There 
is only one thing to be said:—let us wait and see. The 
delay may be long, perhaps even some hundreds of years ; 
on the other hand the information may come tomorrow 
or the next day. You can never tell. But the only safe- 
guard against absurdity is to wait until knowledge comes. 


The Common Ground of Religious 
Unity 
DANIEL A. Lor», S. J. 


HOUGH the founders of the new American Church 

agree that accidentals of belief—trifling matters 
like sin and the Scriptures and the Providence of God— 
are of so slight an import that the new religion need 
hold nothing definite about them, they are convinced 
that unity in essentials will be easy of accomplishment. 
Indeed, there is a bond already existing between the sects 
because “ our roots are all set in the same soil.” 

Put concretely by Dr. William T. Ellis, who is writing 
of the religion of the soldiers: “They find themselves 
comrades with one God, one Saviour, one heaven.” Dr. 
Miller, in the article before quoted, thus lays down the 
essential doctrine of the unified Church: “ Of course 
we must believe in Jesus before we are fit candidates 
for His church.” Belief in Jesus, then, is the sole essen- 
tial in the eyes of one minister ; belief in God, a Saviour, 
and heaven, the sole article of Dr. Ellis’s creed. Surely 
here is an easily accessible ground on which all the sects 
may meet and agree. Here is justification for the asser- 
tion that all denominations have their roots in the same 
soil, and that, by waiving unessentials, they can clasp 
firm hands on what is of really vital import. 
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Can they? Not many years ago a certain group of 
ministers from a single religious denomination met in 
conference on just one of these essentials: “ What think 
ye of Christ?” The result was a sad shock for those 
who felt that there was a common bond of belief be- 
tween the members of at least a single sect. Some of 
the convention believed that Jesus was true God, the 
Second Person of the Blessed Trinity. Some believed 
Him a man raised by adoption to a Divine sonship. 
Some believed Him merely man, the greatest of the 
Prophets and like them called the Son of Man. The 
convention adjourned without coming to any decision 
on just what the denomination as a body really believed 
about Jesus Christ. The truth was that between them 
there was no real bond of belief. 

Now if one denomination had such diversity of belief 
in Christ, what could be expected as the essential belief 
in Jesus common to all the sects? Let it be stated at 
once; there is no such common belief. Dr. Miller admits 
as much: 

Of course, we must believe in Jesus before we are fit candi- 
dates for His Church. But a belief is personal, heart-deep, 
determinative of conduct. Believing in Jesus means accepting 
His teachings and His standards, living in the spirit of His life. 
You must not interpret that universal life just as I do, but if we 
are both honest and sincere and conformed to His life, we 
belong together under the banner of our common King. 

This may all be very clear to the Protestant accus- 
tomed to accepting a Christ hazy and indistinct as a 
figure seen far off in the distance. To the Catholic it 
will seem a simple evasion of a difficulty. To believe in 
Christ, he rightly maintains, is to hold something pretty 
definite about Him; and it makes a decided difference 
whether, for example, that something pretty definite is 
a belief in His Divinity or not. If I believe that Christ 
is Divine, I can and should offer Him the honor due to 
God alone; I am forced by my faith to kneel in prayer 
and adoration before Him. If I believe Him merely 
man, such adoration is simply idolatry. Can other than 
a slovenly idealism see an essential bond in such con- 
tradictory beliefs? 

As for accepting His teaching and His standards, that 
principle applied in the Protestant fashion, has been 
precisely what broke the sects into a thousand fragments. 
As an aid to unity, which Dr. Miller evidently intends it 
to be, it must strike anyone acquainted with history 
as supremely ridiculous. The High Church Episcopalian 
who holds that Christ taught the Real Presence in the 
Eucharist is separated by a clear line of cleavage from 
the Congregationalist who regards such a belief as rank 
idolatry. And certainly there can be said to be little 
in common between the Quakers, the members of the 
Salvation Army, the Unitarians, and the Christian Sci- 
entists, all of whom “accept His teachings and His 
standards” just as they personally interpret them. 

The same fundamental differences hold where heaven 
or the doctrine of a Saviour is concerned. The title of 
Saviour can be referred to Jesus in only the most vague 
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and indeterminate way unless we look on Calvary as 
the sacrifice of a Divine Victim to wipe away the debt 
that stood out against us. Are all Protestants united 
in a common belief on this point? Do they, furthermore, 
all look forward to heaven as a certainty, or do some 
of them think even in this day that perhaps heaven is the 
reward of those who have lived justly, and that there 
may be a hell for those who incur the Divine wrath? 

So while there is an almost infinite disparity among 
Protestant sects in the matter of “ unessential ” dogmas, 
the dissention on what is “essential” seems, after a 
brief examination, to be at least as marked. Our sects 
do not agree on essentials; they positively disagree on 
non-essentials, and yet there is to be a common bond 
of faith in Jesus, His doctrines and His standards, that 
is to make possible the union of all sects into a great 
American Church. Clearly it is only when a person 
talks largely and loosely, and optimistically declines to 
see how far his platitudes are at variance with actually 
existing facts, that he can take for granted agreement 
in essentials. Thanks to the Protestant principle of 
private interpretation, the sects have reached a point 
where only in a single fact, the name Christian, do they 
seem to possess even an apparent unity. 

No one will wonder, then, that almost every writer 
praising the great American Church goes very slow 
when he comes to just what religious doctrines that 
Church will hold. He knows very clearly what it will 
not hold; it will not be creed-bound; it will discard 
dogmas as irrelevant; it will ask but little in the way 
of faith. Further than this, it will insist very little 
on creeds; for, after all, it is not faith but deeds that 
count in God’s sight. Protestantism has surely turned 
turtle since the days when Luther, banging his pulpit, 
denounced those who proclaimed that good works were 
of any necessity, and taught that faith without works 
was the only road leading to justification. Once faith 
was all important; works, worthless. Now the same 
Protestantism teaches that works are all important; 
faith matters not in the least. 

If the founders of the great American Church are 
seriously bent on unifying the sects, they have only two 
courses open to them: either all belief, even in the so- 
called essentials, must be regarded as unnecessary for 
membership in the new Church, or some person or body 
of persons must be appointed to determine just what 
essential beliefs shall be required. 

The first course will make the great American Church 
a huge farce; a purely negative thing, teaching nothing, 
affirming nothing, asking of-its adherents nothing, offer- 
ing them nothing. The second course could easily be 
made to tickle the fancies of every body who is humor- 
ously inclined. 

Protestants years ago threw religious infallibility and 
the one person in the world claiming infallibility over- 
board as decidedly non-essential. This is, in conse- 
quence, rather a late day in which to look for some one 


























competent to say with authority just what is essential 
and what is unessential in matters of faith. 

But let us suppose that a committee of ministers is 
chosen from among the sects to draw up a platform on 
which all the members can take a common stand. They 
set themselves to the grim task of propounding a creed 
that any of their sects will be willing to accept. The 
meeting is called to order, and within half an hour 
they find that their conflicting dogmas nullify one an- 
other in a fine series of cancellations. The Unitarian 
will not allow the new Church to teach the Divinity of 
Christ, while the Episcopalian refuses to consider a 
Church that pronounces Christ to be mere man. Re- 
sultant: The great American Church can teach nothing 
whatsoever of the nature of Christ. The Baptist will 
not belong to a church that rejects all the Sacraments ; 
the Presbyterian declines to hold communion with a 
body that makes them an essential. Resultant: The 
great American Church has nothing to say on the matter 
ef Sacraments. The Congregationalist representative 
believes that the Church should teach that hell exists, 
whereupon frenzied protests are flung at the chairman’s 
head. Resultant: The great American Church declines 
to say whether or not there is a hell. 
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Where will it all end? In a dismal, stricken silence 
on everything supernatural. There is no spiritual com- 
mon denominator for the sects as they now stand, and 
a church built to accommodate them all cannot pro- 
nounce a single doctrine without alienating at least some 
of its members. Once more the great American Church 
turns out to be a negative thing, a thing of denials and 
silences. 

Let me ask the reader what the spiritually hungry 
will find in such a church but doubts and difficulties and 
conflict of opinions? They ask it a question, but not 
so much as a hollow echo comes back in answer. It can 
tell them much, very much about what they need not 
believe; but on the fundamentals of the supernatural 
life, it can say just nothing, simply because it has nothing 
to say. 

Unity it may get in this way, the unity of a patchquilt 
or of a notion-counter or of a seething mob; but it will 
obtain it by renouncing all right to voice a definite 
opinion on any of the supernatural truths for which 
the world waits eager-mouthed. It cannot answer a 
single question awakened by the war in the minds of 
our soldiers. We may call that unity if we wish; but it 
is unity bought at the price of everything worth having. 


Labor’s Program of Reconstruction 


Joun A. Ryan, D.D. 


HE declarations on legislative action in the 

labor program of reconstruction fall into two 

classes: those which directly concern labor 
conditions, and those which relate to industrial and 
social legislation generally. As we should have ex- 
pected, the former are neither radical nor ex- 
tensive; for the American Federation of Labor 
has consistently striven to improve labor conditions as 
far as possible by trade-union action and has not laid 
strong emphasis upon legal enactment. While the pro- 
gram demands an eight-hour day in all industries, it 
does not declare that this result should be obtained by 
law, and we know that heretofore the Federation has 
opposed eight-hour legislation, except for women and 
minors. As noted in the preceding article, the program 
rejects by implication the legal minimum wage. 

The program calls for the prohibition of employment 
for gain of children under sixteen years of age, and the 
restriction of those between sixteen and eighteen to 
twenty hours of work per week, with the requirement 
of “not less than twenty hours at school during the 
same period.” With one or two qualifications, these 
declarations seem to be excellent. An exception ought 
to be made to the sixteen-year minimum as regards 
school vacations. There is no good reason why a person 
who has reached the age of fourteen should not some- 
times be employed at suitable work for gain in the vaca- 
tion period. The second qualification is that the twenty 


hours of compulsory schooling for wage-earners between 
sixteen and eighteen ought to aim at making the young 
worker more proficient in his present occupation or to 
give him some other kind of industrial training. Any 
person who is compelled to go to work before the age 
of eighteen stands primarily in need of training that will 
increase his earning power. To be sure, the cultural 
element of education should not be entirely neglected in 
this continuation period. 

“ Workmen’s compensation laws should be amended 
to provide more adequately for those incapacitated by 
industrial accidents or occupational diseases.” This 
declaration has the hearty support of all disinterested 
students of this subject. Probably the majority would 
also accept the statement that the compensation should 
be provided through the method of State insurance. The 
subject of health insurance is not treated in the program, 
since it had previously been submitted to a special com- 
mittee of the Federation. 

“Private employment agencies operated for profit 
should not be permitted to exist.” In the interests of 
comprehensive, systematic, and efficient service, the 
functions of bringing together the employer and the 
employee ought to be performed by a coordinated system 
of national, State and municipal labor exchanges. Nev- 
ertheless, the declaration quoted above is confronted 
by a recent decision of the Federal Supreme Court which 
pronounced unconstitutional the Washington State law 
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abolishing private employment agencies. Among the 
reasons given by the authors of the program for their 
position on this subject is the statement that private 
employment agencies abridge the right of organized labor 
to furnish workers to industry. Just what they mean 
by this “ right” they do not make clear. They say that, 
as no one questions the right of organized capital to 
supply capital, so no one should question the right of 
organized labor to supply workers. If they mean an 
exclusive right, they are mistaken in both parts of the 
assertion; for no reasonable and disinterested person 
admits that either organized capital or organized labor 
has a moral right to a monopoly of the suppiy of its 
commodity. If they merely mean that private employ- 
ment agencies somehow discriminate against organized 
labor in filling positions, the obvious remedy is legisla- 
tion directed against this particular abuse. 

As regards immigration, the program declares that it 
should not be so large as to prevent proper Americaniza- 
tion and assimilation, and that it ought not to be per- 
mitted “‘when there exists an abnormal degree of un- 
employment.” The latter contingency is looked upon 
as now imminent; hence immigration “should be 
prohibited for a period of at least two years after peace 
has been declared.” Both the general principles and the 
particular measure specified in this statement would 
seem to be reasonable. 

Some good general observations are made on the need 
of bringing education within the reach of all, but the 
demand for freedom of educational development and 
policies by the States should have been extended like- 
wise to private systems. On the question of industrial 
training, the program contends for the sound principle 
that the young should be fitted for “ life in an industrial 
society,” rather than for mere efficiency as instruments 
of production. The latter is the ideal of the captain of 
industry who views children of the wage-earners as so 
many potential artisans or machine-tenders. 

Under the head of general social and industrial legis- 
lation the most important declarations of the program 
are those relating to land, housing, corporations, gov- 
ernment ownership, and taxation. The increase of 
tenancy is rightly stigmatized as a grave menace, to 
meet which several lines of governmental action are 
recommended. Loans to enable tenants to become own- 
ers, and the preparation of arid, swamp and cut-over 
timber lands for cultivation, are proposals universally 
approved. The demand that landlordism should be dis- 
couraged by a special tax on “usable land” not culti- 
vated by the owner, is rather drastic, but it would 
undoubtedly prove effective in reducing the volume of 
tenancy. Whether the evil has already become so great 
as to justify this measure, is a question upon which 
authorities will differ; but if tenancy continues to in- 
crease at the present rate the time will soon be reached 
when the principle of this proposal would be justified 
on the ground of social welfare. The recommendation 





that States and municipalities should acquire land for 
the erection of residential buildings, is naturally con- 
nected with the problem of housing. On this subject 
it is urged that the Government “build model houses, 
and establish a system of credits whereby the workers 
may borrow money at a low rate of interest, and under 
favorable terms build their own homes.” This is not a 
revolutionary proposal, and it ought to be seriously con- 
sidered without delay by those cities in which congestion 
and other bad housing conditions have become a stand- 
ing affront to decency and humanity. 

On the general question of the control of corporations, 
the program denounces the manifold abuses of which 
they have been guilty, and declares that laws should be 
passed defining and regulating their powers and privi- 
leges, and compelling them to take out licenses from 
the Federal Government. These seem to be entirely 
reasonable demands, and they could be so realized as to 
benefit the public without injuring legitimate enterprise. 

“ Public and semi-public utilities should be owned, 
operated, or regulated by the Government in the interest 
of the public.” This is a harmless platitude. No 
responsible person of any industrial class or any school 
of economic thought would have the hardihood to call 
it in question. When the authors of the program attempt 
to apply this “ glittering generality ” to particular public 
utilities, they show a strange timidity on the most im- 
portant and pressing of the problems involved. They 
fail to say whether they are for or against government 
ownership and operation of the railroads. Has their 
silence been dictated by the fear which has long haunted 
the leaders of the American Federation of Labor, that 
employees will be less free to use the weapons of eco- 
nomic force under public than under private ownership? 


Yet the Brotherhoods, which embrace practically all - 


of the organized section of railroad employees, have 
declared themselves in favor of the continuance of gov- 
ernment operation. 

On the other hand, the program does call specifically 
for government ownership and operation of docks, 
wharves, and water power. It demands “ governmental 
control” of the merchant marine. Does this mean gov- 
ernment operation? It is a pity that the authors of the 
program did not use the same unambiguous terms here 
as in relation to docks, wharves and water power if 
they meant the same thing. Had they done so they 
would have been right in al] four instances. 

The declarations on taxation favor very light levies 
on production, a tax upon profits that will not discour- 
age industrial or commercial enterprises, and a pro- 
gressive increase in taxes upon incomes and inheritances. 
No exception can fairly be taken to the principle under- 
lying these demands; their morality depends upon the 
height to which such taxation would be raised in prac- 
tice. It does not seem either necessary or just that the 
income-tax rates should exceed the scale of the revenue 
law just enacted by Congress. 
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The remaining declaration of this paragraph of the 
program, that land values should be taxed so heavily “ as 
to render it unprofitable to hold land without putting 
it to use,” is in effect a plea for wholesale confiscation. 
That many tracts of unused land which the owners refuse 
to sell at their present economic value, and which are 
immediately necessary for social welfare, ought to be 
taxed at a higher rate than they now pay, is a sound 
proposition both ethically and economically. That all 
unused land should be taxed’ so highly as to render 
holding it unprofitable, would mean that the greater part 
of such land would be forfeited to the State. Since 
the community does not yet need all the unused land in 
the country, and could not pay remunerative prices for 
its products and utilities, the owners could not, even if 
they had the capital, be reasonably expected to bring it 
all into use. 

The long section on militarism contains some excellent 
general observations on this subject, but fails to take a 
stand on the question of universal compulsory military 
training. 

The power of the courts to declare legislation uncon- 
stitutional is condemned as “an insuperable obstacle to 
self-government.” This is manifestly an exaggeration, 
although the “ life, liberty and property’ clause in our 
Federal and State Constitutions has too frequently been 
interpreted by a majority of a supreme court as. fatal 
to reasonable and legislation. To 
remedy this condition the program would have the 
courts deprived of the power to annul a second time 
any measure that had been repassed by Congress or a 
State legislature after the court had once declared it 
unconstitutional. This proposal could be realized only 
through constitutional amendments, and it does not seem 
to be the best method of meeting the difficulty which has 
long perturbed the Labor Federation. 

One of the most important and progressive sections 
of the program is that in which trade unionists are urged 
to organize cooperative stores in order to reduce the cost 
of commodities. American workers have done little or 
nothing in this field, and yet the experience of their 
brethren in Great Britain shows that immense benefits 
can be obtained by this form of self-help. It is to be 
hoped that this recommendation will be soon and widely 
acted upon by the labor unionists of the United States. 
A good beginning has been made by the coal miners in 
Illinois. 

Surveying as a whole the reconstruction plan of the 
American Federation of Labor, we can say at once that 
it is more practical and more just than that of the British 
Labor Congress. It contains only a very few proposals 
which can be condemned as too radical or as out of 
accord with the principles of morality. While it makes 
some recommendations and statements which are dis- 
tressingly obvious, it sets forth several that are vital 
and far-reaching. Its main defect is in the field of 
omission; for it proposes no adequate remedies for the 
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condition of the weakest and most exploited section of 
the laboring class, nor does it admit even by implication 
that the workers should look forward to a time or con- 
dition in which they will be owners of capital as well as 
wage-earners. In these two respects the program is 
lamentably unprogressive and inadequate. 


The Plain Truth 


GeorceE E. FRANCIS 


HE dragons arrived in America about the time of the first 

settlers. They had aviated over the broad Atlantic and 
when they dropped down on Plymouth Rock there were the 
Pilgrim Fathers to greet them. These sweet-mannered gen- 
tlemen loved the dragons and petted them and fed them on 
witches. In later years the Know-Nothings and the A. P. A.’s 
coddled them and left them as a rich inheritance to holy Gov- 
ernor Catts and the editors of the Menace. On occasion the 
dragons are sent broadcast through our land to glower and 
grimace at the Catholic citizens, who do them to death dozens 
of times. These respectable citizens have lost the secret, dis- 
covered in places and times immemorial, of dragon lore. They 
have not pondered the strange phenomena, that for every dragon 
slaughtered two new monsters, electric with energy, spring into 
life, and that the dragons are ferocious only in their faces. 
The dragons, by their very nature, enjoy being flayed alive, 
and fear only that the Catholic citizens may pause from dragon 
slaughter long enough to think. 

The refutation of anti-Catholic calumny has, in great part, 
been the traditional method of Catholic defense. We have 
been brilliantly conclusive and blatantly triumphant, but ridi- 
culously serious in our oft-repeated explanations to our religious 
and non-religious brethren. We have organized vigilance com- 
mittees to scan the dailies and periodicals and give warning of 
dragon-raids. The pens of our scholars have run scarlet with 
dragon blood. We have equipped the rising generation with 
lucid replies and stunning arguments against these age-old 
calumnies. We have been so feverish through fear of these 
bugaboos that we have largely forgotten our other interests. 
In grim seriousness, a writer in one of our reputable journals 
has too truly thus outlined our traditional Catholic policy: “ We 
need comparatively little force in attack, nowadays, for our 
enemies are attacking one another.” A little later he continues 
the idyllic strain, “ We Catholics are a peace-loving people and 
dislike the idea of attacking any other body of citizens, however 
foolish may be their beliefs in religion, in politics, in sociology, 
in science. But we feel entitled to defend ourselves against 
attack.” Our position could not be explained more clearly; we 
need not attack our enemies; we should not attack our enemies, 
we are wrapped in an Olympian cloud of reserve, we are to 
ask for nothing more than the gracious permission sometimes 
“to feel entitled to defend ourselves.” 

If an analogy between things military and religious be per- 
mitted, General Foch made two woful mistakes during the 
past summer. He knew that in Berlin “his enemies were at- 
tacking one another;” he should not have lent a helping hand 
towards the disintegration. His great offensive was not strate- 
gical, since “he should only have felt entitled to defend him- 
self.” It is strange that General Foch should have been so 
brilliantly successful, for he acted directly contrary to the laws 
we have laid down for our strategy. Our defensive policy 
may, possibly, be short-sighted and somewhat unstrategical ; 
most certainly it is faint-hearted. By Protestant testimony 
Protestantism has been tottering for several decades of years, 
but we Catholics may not hurry the day of its complete crash, 
for “ we dislike the idea of attacking any body of citizens, how- 
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ever foolish may be their beliefs.” We may kill dragons, we 
may feel entitled to apologize for our twenty centuries of his- 
torical continuity, we may explain, forever fruitlessly, our all- 
embracing disciplinary measures, we may excuse ourselves for 
our rich deposit of revealed Faith, but it is inconceivable that 
we should offend the sensibilities of our religious opponents. 

When we look back upon the persistence of these anti-Catholic 
calumnies and all the brilliant rhetoric we have expended in 
their refutation, we may well be amused. They have been per- 
petually recurrent, slightly modified to circumstances, but un- 
alterably the same in essentials. Canon Sheehan has said that 
these calumnies have been chasing their tails, like poodle dogs, 
for the last 400 years. Catholics, to extend the comparison, 
have been as foolish as the whirling dogs. We have towered 
over them in their mad chase, forever dealing telling blows at 
their heads, and as uniformiy striking the tails. We have never 
doubted but that our ridiculous occupation would finally bring 
us into a beatific peace and harmony with our non-Catholic 
brethren. The passing years should have taught us otherwise. 
We feared to rouse religious hatred and antagonism by direct 
attack. There is dissension and antagonism, despite our “ pussy- 
footing.” We have not desired it; we could not avoid it. By 
being peaceable, we have become apathetic; by begging for 
mercy we have not obtained justice; by our policy of everlasting 
apology we have lost the respect and prestige that should be ours. 

The season seems ripe for a more aggressive policy. Clearly 
the world has entangled itself in a web of its own making and 
cannot extricate itself. Without falling under the ban of 
Mr. John Burke’s displeasure (America, November 9, “ The 
Need of Constructive Social Principles”) Catholics can fur- 
nish the solution to the modern maelstrom of doubt and per- 
plexity. We should be guiding the current thought and helping 
in the formation of public opinion; we should furnish the basic 
principles of equity and morality on which the legislation of 
the country is to be founded. Traditionally, however, we have 
considered our supreme vocation to be dragon-killing. 

To make the Protestant and pagan world of today realize 
that it is not fit to take care of itself, we must be destructively 
constructive. We may offend sincere and upright men by our 
attacks, but why should the plain exposition of false principles 
and true facts sting our opponents, if they be really sincere? 
Why should we be forbidden to shift the burden of proof 
on Protestant shoulders? In our strictures we need utter no 
word of untruth; we need not imitate our opponents in their 
manufacture of calumy, for we have more than sufficient stern, 
dour truths, past and present, connected with Protestant history, 
if it were written justly, and Protestant belief, if it were pre- 
sented logically. We have accepted the issue as stated unfairly 
by Protestantism, and have been kept defending ourselves. We 
have not looked through the closet of Protestant skeletons and 
amazed the owners with the grim exhibit of their own ghastly 
charnel house; this would have been against our traditions, 
“for Catholics are a peace-loving people.” Protestantism, on 
the contrary, has presumed free access to rummage through 
all that we hold dear, and triumphantly fabricate skeletons 
and unearth dead men’s bones, where in reality there are none. 
The fictions of their imagination have distracted us from the 
main issue. In ultimate self-defense, we must actively, per- 
sistently and even obnoxiously tell them the plain truth about 
themselves. 

In our publicity, however, we are confronted with a grave 
problem. Aggressive articles, printed in Catholic magazines, 
reach the Protestant mind only accidentally. In magazines 
with a universal appeal, our principles and doctrine must be so 
watered and weakened that they do not, under any circumstances, 
appear Catholic in tone. We may whisper among ourselves 
that Henry VIII severed connection with the Pope because he 
wished to marry—save the mark!—dainty Ann Boleyn. Even 





in this we must not be overheard by Anglicans, for they might 
take offense. To throw it in the teeth of prim, unblemished 
Anglicanism, in papers that will be sure of reaching Anglican 
ears, that Henry was a rake and that their Church is founded 
on a man’s wild and savage passions, is a crime unpardonable 
and a flight of imagination beyond even Mr. Wells. Catholics 
must rest content with the refutation of Maria Monk calumnies 
and a mild protest against the outrages on our gentle Florida 
nuns. In the pages of our secular magazines, Catholics musi 
never hint that Germany is the full-blown flower of Protestant- 
ism. We must not show the application of the old phrase “ the 
end justifies the means” in the sack of Belgium and the destruc- 
tion of the Lusitania; our vocation is to tell the world, hun- 
dreds of times, that the sentiment is neither Catholic nor Jesuit. 
We must not say that Luther was a Hun of the Huns, and that 
his Church is not 100 per cent Christian; we must only watch 
the public celebration of the 400th birthday of the founder of 
modern German ruthlessness, without even suspecting that the 
celebrations are not 100 per cent American. If such facts were 
forcibly impressed on our opponents, they would not be so 
anxious to impugn the motives of the most ardent advocate 
of freedom and justice in the world today, the Pope; nor the 
patriotism of the most consistently loyal portion of our nation, 
the Catholic citizens of the United States. 

Our Catholic views except in the most guarded undertones, 
are certainly not acceptable to the editors of periodicals that 
appeal to a mixed audience. The Catholic position may be 
assailed, but the Protestant and pagan are too sacred to the 
prejudices of the nation and must not be thrust at in a free 
press. The rules of the game are all too clear. In the maga- 
zines, which Catholics “ feel entitled” to support, the order of 
precedence is well established. The chaotic free-thinker and 
neo-pagan may abuse all religion and all supernatural life, all 
merality and all common-sense. Those of the “ Protestant 
persuasion” may, with impunity, burlesque Cafholicism. Cath- 
olics, if they do so with a very humble and apologetic pen, 
may be allowed to defend themselves. We with our faith and 
belief are the targets, and every shot against us is fair; we 
may be mildly recalcitrant at times, otherwise there would be 
little sport and amusement. We must never—What never? 
Well, hardly ever—strike back. We should be unsportsmanlike 
if we retaliated. We must be gentlemen—no mollycoddles—at 
the sacrifice of manhood. 

The dilemma is this: In Catholic papers we may whisper 
some accusations against our opponents; in secular papers Cath- 
olics may write about the birds and the flowers and the sunsets. 
The solution may be this: Organize a Catholic weekly that will 
be as ubiquitous as the Menace, as direct and aggressive as the 
Iconoclast, and as truthful and orthodox as America. This 
paper should be freely distributed, not at Catholic Sunday 
schools, but in every anti-Catholic community throughout the 
country. The offensive, striking force taught us by General 
Foch would then be ours; we should not have so many dragons 
to kill. 

The Catholic attitude that puts such great insistence on mere 
defense and refutation as an aid to peace is untenable and 
illogical. It has failed to silence the calumnies, for who reads 
a reply? It has hindered us from a strong vote in determining 
how we are to be governed and by what laws. By it we do 
not prove the hollowness of our opponents’ contentions, nor 
the soundness of our own. We are, presumably, peace-loving 
according to the council of Jesus. If we are truly such, let us 
turn the other cheek and not “ feel entitled to defend ourselves.” 
We are following His council as little as we are following His 
more aggressive example. He, boldly and ruthlessly, flung open 
the locked closets of the Scribes and Pharisees and in unmis- 
takable language informed them of the interior. The old, false 
prudence has failed; a new, aggressive courage is needed. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six-hundred words 
Why Foreign Trade? 
To the Editor of America: 

Several times I have read the communication appearing in 
your issue of January 25, signed by M. P. Connery of Provi- 
dence, and entitled “ Why Foreign Trade?” without being able 
to understand it. He appears to be protesting against the exten- 
sion of our foreign trade, but this attitude is so novel to me 
that I feel I must misunderstand his meaning, and I hesitate 
to tell why we should extend our foreign trade for fear of 
seeming foolish in explaining that which is axiomatic. Frankly, 
I never before heard or saw any argument against the exten- 
sion of foreign trade. 

There is no fundamental difference between foreign trade and 
domestic trade. The object is the same, although methods may 
differ. The country or city storekeeper whose trade is growing 
cannot expect that growth to continue unless he reinvests some 
of his profits in other men’s businesses, whether by actual pur- 
chases of goods for his own consumption or by the loan of 
funds for the enlargement of other enterprises, in order that 
they in turn may be able to purchase more from him. If he 
and his colleagues deposit all profits in a hole in the ground, 
capital is tied up, business stagnates and progress ceases. If he 
is progressive he invests his surplus capital, and not all in the 
improvement of his own store but in outside enterprises, because 
the finest store on earth would avail him little if he gradually 
acquired all the money formerly held by his various custom- 
ers. 

To prove that the United States is in the position of the 
imaginary storekeeper, let me mention that in 1914, the last 
normal year of record, this country, with about 7 per cent of 
the land area and 6 per cent of the population of the world, 
produced approximately 75 per cent of the corn of the world, 
66 per cent of its cotton and its petroleum, 50 per cent of its 
copper, 40 per cent of its iron and coal, 30 per cent of its 
manufactures and 25 per cent of its wheat. To handle this 
production and the commerce resulting we had about 40 per 
cent of the world’s railways, 30 per cent of its wealth and 35 
per cent of its banking power. Since that time the proportion 
of our wealth and banking power has greatly increased. Is it 
not obvious that we must first get rid of our surplus production, 
and second, in order to receive payment, lend some of our 
surplus capital to undeveloped countries to permit them to in- 
crease their purchasing power? In this loan of capital, prac- 
tised by the great Powers of Europe before the war, “ foreign 
trade finally balances,” that is, the value of gold balances the 
value of other commodities. Nations, like individuals, cannot 
stand still; they either advance or decline. 


Dorchester, Mass. James E. McGrath. 


Catholic Students at Catholic Colleges 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

According to Dr. Malcolm Keir, Assistant Professor of In- 
dustry in the University of Pennsylvania, it is a disadvantage 
for a young man to grow up in a community whose industries 
are all alike, as his chances for getting a sound education are 
very slim indeed. As a consideration of this nature finds no 
way into the arguments proposed by Father Donnelly, it might 
be well to repeat some figures quoted by Dr. Keir in the 
Scientific Monthly for January, 1919. Lowell, with a population 
of 106,978, and Lawrence, which, according to the latest figures 
available, has 90,259 inhabitants, each has but one high school. 
Now both these cities are centers of highly specialized indus- 
tries. In Springfield, where the industries are highly diversified, 
there are three high schools for a population of 102,971, while 
Worcester has four high schools for a population of 162,697. 
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If, then, we bear in mind that Washington is not an industrial 
city and that a young man raised in Washington has but little 
choice and that almost invariably he will endeavor to enter the 
employ of the Government, we can readily understand why the 
high-school graduate does not enter college. The reason why 
he studies law at night in one of the capital’s law schools is not 
very frequently a desire to practise law but rather an under- 
taking to fit him for his work. 

But it may be argued, if the chances for a young man to 
obtain a sound education are so much greater in a city of highly 
diversified industries, why do so few of the graduates of the 
Catholic high schools of Philadelphia enter the Catholic colleges 
of that city? As the same writer on industry well remarks the 
greater resources of Massachusetts are not the gifts of nature, 
as in Pennsylvania, but rather her abundant supply of skilled 
men and women. As the wealth of the Bay State is built upon 
skilled labor, the value of an educational training is more 
highly appreciated, 

Seven years ago the three cities with the largest number of 
representatives among the students at Holy Cross College were 
Worcester, Springfield and Waterbury. These three cities are 
cities of highly diversified industries. Waterbury, with a popu- 
lation of 73,141, sends more students to Holy Cross than Law- 
rence or Lowell sends to both Holy Cross and Boston College. 

The fact that the Catholic colleges in the archdiocese of Balti- 
more have not grown cannot to my mind be explained by their 
proximity to the students. The first thing we must do is to 
teach the people of the South that an A. B. degree means 
something valuable. 


Oella, Md. F. X. M. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


Father Donnelly’s letter in America for January 18 on at- 
tendance of Catholics at Catholic colleges was intensely inter- 
esting to me, and I agree with him that proximity and financial 
conditions are dominating considerations in determining the 
selection of a college. May I add a few words, however, to 
what Father Donnelly has said in order to bring out other 
considerations which he will no doubt admit? 

In the first place, while proximity plays a very large part in 
determining which college a student will attend, it dees so only 
as between several colleges offering the same inducements 
otherwise. I think that our Catholic colleges lose many pos- 
sible students because they do not offer all the courses they 
might. 

For instance, very few of our Catholic colleges have courses 
in engineering or architecture. Instead, therefore, of considering 
a Catholic college a thousand or two thousand miles away, 
a young man wishing to study engineering goes to the nearest 
non-Catholic college that offers what he wants. 

Again, the Catholic student who has not a place cut out for 
him in life through family connections, considers the secular 
advantages offered by the various colleges. And in this con- 
sideration the large college frequently has more than the small 
one. A college education does not merely mean absorbing a 
certain amount of information from books and professors. So 
far as that is concerned, the small college may have an advan- 
tage. But college to the serious student means preparation for 
life and for earning a living. 

Other things being equal, then, the large college will offer the 
student greater advantages. He will meet more men who can 
help him in after life, and he will have a better introduction 
to the business world. When Taft was governor-general of the 
Philippines nearly every governor under him was a Yale man. 
When Roosevelt wanted a Catholic for his cabinet he picked 
Bonaparte, a graduate of Harvard. Probably there were equally 
good graduates of Catholic colleges, but Roosevelt had been to 
Harvard, not to them. 
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The suppression of some Catholic colleges, therefore, might 
work out to the advantage of Catholic education as a whole. 
Suppose for instance that in a certain limited section, such as 
Baltimore, there are four Catholic colleges with a combined 
attendance of 1,200 and an investment of a million dollars. Each 
college is so small that it can hardly have much influence. But 
if they could be united with an investment of a million dollars 
and with the same number in the faculty offer a greater variety 
of courses, they would probably have more than 1,200 students. 
The fact of being larger, the fact of offering more courses, 
would attract students who otherwise would not go to any one 
of the small colleges. Such amalgamation may sound like a 
dream. But it is no more of a dream than getting all our col- 
lege students into Catholic colleges as they now stand. 

J. Extior Ross, C. S. P. 


Austin, Texas. 


College Athletics 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The question of college athletics is up again and many busy 
pens, of late absorbed in subjects dealing with the more dan- 
gerous sport of war, are now demobilized and free for volun- 
teer work relative to the gridiron. The College Athletic Com- 
mittee, which assembled in New York this winter, had one 
particular interest at heart. Sports, if they are to have any 
place in college life, should be for all and not merely for the 
few and it is very desirable to have good criticism, constructive 
in character, to help towards a solution of a clear difficulty. 
Condemnatory articles serve a good purpose in setting people 
thinking, but as often as not they are apt to err by exaggeration, 
and betray the very hysteria they are intended to cure. 

The starting point for any good discussion seems to be the 
well-known fact that the vast majority of students, if left to 
themselves, do not exercise at all, if exception be made of day- 
students who must of necessity walk some distance to catch a 
car. Strange as it may appear, in a country supposed to be 
baseball and football mad, both in high schools and colleges, 
the proportion of those who play either baseball or football 
of any sort is very small indeed. It may seem incredible to 
those who read in newspapers “the whole student body formed 
a mass of frenzied humanity” on some unoffending grandstan1, 
that the students as a whole do not become frenzied or even 
riildly enthusiastic over perhaps more than one or two contests 
in a very short season. If this is not true it is hard to account 
for the prevalent custom of boy leaders urging their apathetic 
colleagues to show what they term “college spirit” by attend- 
ance at the games. 

The so-called football season lasts normally about six weeks, 
the baseball season a little longer, and the stretch between is not 
burdened with sports of a character to distract the student from 
more serious concern if he is really anxious to get along. There 
are of course many other diversions that make inroads and 
these would bear much closer watching than intercollegiate 
games. In large day-colleges, outside work along commercial 
lines induced by honest poverty is sometimes to blame. Hun- 
dreds of boys so placed never have a chance to attend games. 

In all colleges influences leading away from study are mul- 
titudinous. The moving-pictures, social parties, novel-reading, 
magazines and papers and pure laziness are some of the ten- 
tacles of this polypus. The fatigue consequent upon important 
athletic events affects too few among the student-body to be a 
cause of anything like general lack of application. Not even in 
the case of this small number does it seem provable that over- 
fatigue or hysteria is the sad lot of those well-trained young 
giants. There are notable exceptions of course, but if one 
cared to make investigation he would find that quite a number 
of them live fairly long and prosper, while, during college days, 
as many others disappoint the arm-chair prophets of ill-luck 
by actually doing well in studies. 
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The commercial character may have a vicious effect on 
managers or college athletic associations, but it is debatable 
whether sordid gain enters the vision of those who play or 
those who watch a contest. With rare exceptions the worst 
that could be said of the average boy is that he plays for the 
love of the game. Certainly the desire to win or to have a 
winning team is inevitably connected with the pastime. Some- 
thing of that spirit of gain is written in all endeavors of poor 
human nature and there are some who tell us of great authors 
in literature who wrote under the spur of necessity. Boys 
should be taught to rise above the mere desire of gain and tu 
take defeat manfully but to eliminate emulation does not seem 
possible for the average man in this vale of tears. That an ap- 
proximation to the ideal is not infrequent may be observed in the 
fact that the boys will play many a losing game with the same 
dogged spirit as when they are victors in their mimic warfare. 
It would seem that this might have some effect in the forma- 
tion of character both in the case of players and the benevolent 
spectators. 

A certain professor claims that his students this year appear 
more intelligent and alert than usual. It took the war to do it. 
The effect of their military drill and calisthenics is still with 
them. They are well set up, bright-eyed and vigorous. They 
have the instinct to come to attention when called to repeat 
instead of slouching in their seats. This may help to the solu- 
tion of athletics for the many. Major games will not do so. 
Most colleges have not fields large enough. A few minutes 
every morning with good physical exercise in the open air 
would help wonderfully towards physical development and at 
the same time improve attention in class and the spirit of 
study. If this be done it will harm no student to watch a few 
contests in the afternoon or even become enthusiastic spec- 
tators on a few occasions in the long scholastic year. It would 
help also to encourage, where possible, a by-gone custom of 
class-walks into the open country. Walking seems to be a lost 
art today. 

Boston. W. J. D. 


Working One’s Way Through College 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your agitation for higher education for our Catholics has 
impressed me forcibly. The remarkable change in the conditions 
enjoyed today by our Catholics in social, commercial and pro- 
fessional spheres as contrasted with their status some thirty or 
forty years ago is a cogent argument for the position you have 
taken in a number of recent articles. Undoubtedly the same 
means which have produced this amelioration among Catholics 
during the past three or four decades, must be kept in use, if 
their progress is to continue. It is Catholic education with the 
preparation that it has given for entering the higher walks 
of life which is responsible for the change for the better. It 
needs but a moment’s consideration to realize that it is only by 
providing still greater facilities for education that Catholics can 
rise still higher. There are, however, very grave difficulties in 
the way of our young people availing themselves of the advan- 
tages now offered them. An example will make clear what 
I mean. . 

I have in mind a boy who was graduated from an efficient 
parochial school conducted by devoted Sisters. He was eager 
to go to the high school, and naturally both he and his parents 
preferred a Catholic high school. Unfortunately there was no 
such high school at hand and he found himself under the neces- 
sity of attending the public high school or of giving up his 
hopes of further education. At the end of the high-school 
course he won a scholarship at one of the great universities. 
Being poor, he could avail himself of the advantages offered by 
Catholic institutions of learning only in case he could obtain em- 
ployment during his course. As it was his earnest desire to enter 























































a Catholic college, he wrote to a number of colleges, inquiring 
if in any of them there was an opportunity for a boy to work 
for his tuition and board. Some colleges did not answer his 
inquiry at all, others replied in the negative. The consequence 
again is that he will have to forego his aspirations for a college 
education or enter the non-Catholic institution for which he has 
won the scholarship, and be exposed to the dangers arising from 
a Godless atmosphere and sectarian bigotry. It is to be hoped 
that he will come through the ordeal unharmed, but the peril 
cannot be minimized. The case I have described is very sig- 
nificant. It emphasizes a lack in our Catholic educational system 
which needs to be remedied, if our talented, ambitious, deserving 
but poor Catholic boys are to be enabled to attain the advan- 
tages for which America has been pleading so forcefully. 
New York. T. A. Huser. 


The Reverend Mr. Stiggins 
To the Editor of America: 

Father Blakely’s reference to Dickens’ Rev. Mr. Stiggins in 
search of a drink recalls how our American Stigginses got their 
drinks in the ’60’s. It also shows how fortunes may be made 
through Prohibition. 

It was my misfortune to be associated with Demas Barnes, 
one time mayor of Brooklyn and a famous patent-medicine man. 
He was given to telling with pride how he accumulated his im- 
mense fortune, and this in brief was part of it. Dropping the 
handles of a plow “up” New York State he came to the 
metropolis seeking work, beginning at polishing stoves in a 
hardware store. About that time an anti-liquor crusade passed 
over the Atlantic States with particular virulence in my old 
South, for I heard my father speak of it as one of the causes 
that led to the Civil War. . Alcohol was termed an institution 
of the devil, so that even a drop of it in a home kept his 
satanic majesty a resident therein. 

Barnes took advantage of this craze. He bought Schiedam 
schnapps, the cheapest rum of that time, camouflaged it with Vir- 
ginia snake root and other disguises, put it in bottles represent- 
ing a log cabin and labeled it “ Dr. Hostetter’s Celebrated Stom- 
ach Bitters, Trade Mark, S.T.1860 X.” Men, deprived of the 
liquor to which they were accustomed, soon found that Hostet- 
ter’s, though a bitter dose, relieved them of many ailments for 
which alcohol is a specific and it became very popular as a spring 
medicine. 

What pleased Barnes most were the stacks of letters he re- 
ceived from “ministers of the Gospel” commending “ Doc” 
Hostetter’s wonderful discovery and telling how they recom- 
mended it from their pulpits to their people as a remedy for 
malaria, chills and fevers and other ailments. Before Barnes 
died, a millionaire many times over, he explained his crypto- 
graphic trade mark: “S.T.1860X” to mean “Started trade, 
1860, ten dollars.” 

Barnes’ achievement is being repeated in some of the ‘“ dopes” 
sold today, so there may be prophecy in the couplet: 

Cheer up bar-room, don’t you cry, 
You'll be a drug store by and by. 
Orange, N. J. S. H. Horcan. 


The Cult of the Anglo-Saxon 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In your issue of January 25 and February 1, two excellent 
articles appeared, on the question of liberty—the one by M. F. 
X. Millar, S. J., the other by M. J. O’Donaghue. Though not 
explicitly against the former, the latter showed some opposition; 
and both have provoked the.following observations. We should 
not forget that while Protestant England was groping back to 
Catholic principles on stable government, Catholic Ireland, ever 
stanch for liberty, never forgot those doctrines. Her theolo- 
gians, scholars and orators—Protestant and Catholic—from Co- 
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lumba and Erigena to Burke, O’Connell and others, taught and 
maintained Catholic principles of freedom and justice. And so 
while it may be admitted that the English Whigs of the seven- 
teenth century were the connecting link of continental scholasti- 
cism with modern liberty, it should be remembered that those 
tenets are not the private property of England. G. K. Chester- 
ton is reported to have gone so far as to say last September, 
in Dublin, that our representative institutions of the day are 
not of Anglo-Saxon origin, but like all good things come from 
Greece and Rome and the Mediterranean region. 

As for America, it is well to recall that Otis’s pamphlets, fol- 
lowing Locke, appeared and were well known here a year before 
the publication of Rousseau’s Contrat Social. Prior to, during 
and after, this period men of Irish stock were conspicuous in 
their zeal for American liberty. This is seen clearly by the 
mention of such names as Patrick Henry, Charles Carroll, 
Charles Thompson, Generals Montgomery and Moylan and a 
thousand others. Nor can we ever forget that the Catholic 
clergy and Hierarchy of this country, who directly and indirectly 
have aided largely in advocating, defending and preserving the 
great principles of our Constitution, have been predominantly of 
Irish stock. 

We who look back to Erin as the land of our forefathers 
and fondly look forward to her future freedom, set forth such 
views, not to insist that the Irish or Irish-Americans alone have 
brought about our present ideals and democracy. We do so in 
the interests of truth and history and with a view to making 
others realize America’s debt to a down-trodden nation. Nor 
do we discriminate between Catholic and Protestant Irish when 
we speak of these principles of modern liberty in their American 
manifestation. With M. F. X. Millar, S. J., we are willing and 
glad to admit that such doctrines were parented by Catholic 
philosophy. We do insist, though, from a national, not from a 
religious aspect that these principles owe their American life 
not preeminently to that hodge-podge, that melange, that 
“ pot-pourri” known as the Anglo-Saxon element, but largely 
to the nation which Cardinal Mercier called “the oldest and 
purest in Europe,” the liberty-loving sons of the Emerald Isle. 


Baltimore. 5. &, 


The Cross His Comfort 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
I take the liberty of sending you this excerpt from a letter I 
received from a non-Catholic doctor in France: 


Have not much to write, but I will forget this if I do not 
write it right away. I am ashamed to say I forgot to mention 
it before, but will have to plead too many things occurring 
at the time to keep them all in mind. Here it is: Remember 
the cross Mrs. Moore gave me on one of my many stops at 
your house. She asked me if I would carry it, and I said I 
would, and I did. At La Busyrie near Grandpré as I was 
moving around quickly looking after a few who were hurt 
and otherwise attending to my own business, I ran across a 
poor devil with a hole in his side—shrapnel caused it. It ex- 
posed the lung and he was breathing air through it. These are 
bad cases, usually die of pneumonia, if not from the wound 
directly. I dressed him, got him breathing the right way and 
fairly comfortable, waiting in a protected place so he could be 
moved when it got quiet. I asked him if he wanted anything, 
any one outside the regular channels notified. He said all he 
wanted was a priest. Not being up on the subject I could not 
supply his wants, but thought of the crucifix, and handed it to 
him. Of course, I thought it was all off with him. But this 
morning, in the mail, back comes the crucifix with a letter tell- 
ing me he is about well and due to start home in a short 
while. He mentioned the comfort it gave him. I will try to 
bring it back, and also to look through my records and locate 
the man. The letter I'll save. Just thought you’d like to 
know of this. It sort of takes the rough edges away from 
the slaughter. 

I trust you will pardon me for encroaching on your valuable 
space, but I thought the incident would interest your readers. 


Pottsville, Pa. D. D. M. 
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A Voice From the Past 


N these anxious days many voices are borne on the 
| veering winds of conflicting popular opinions. Coun- 
sel is needed. Nowhere may it be more safely sought 
and richly found, than in the life and writings of our 
first President, the soldier-statesman to whose wisdom 
and integrity this Republic is a monument. “ Looking 
forward to the moment which is intended to terminate the 
career of my public life,” George Washington addressed 
these solemn words to his fellow-citizens: 


Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence (I conjure 
you to believe me, fellow-citizens) the jealousy of a free 
people ought to be constantly awake, since history and experi- 
ence prove that foreign influence is one of the most baneful 
foes of republican government. But that jealousy, to be useful, 
must be impartial; else it becomes the instrument of the very 
influence to be avoided, instead of a defense against it. Ex- 
cessive partiality for one foreign nation, and excessive dislike 
of another cause those whom they actuate to see danger only 
on one side, and to serve to veil and even second the arts of 
influence on the other. 

The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign nations, 
is, in extending our commercial relations, to have with them 
as little political connection as possible. So far as we have 
already formed engagements, let them be fulfilled with perfect 
good faith. Here let us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests, which to us have none, 
or a very remote relation. Hence, she must be engaged in 
frequent controversies, the causes of which are essentially for- 
eign to our concerns. Hence, therefore it must be unwise in 
us to implicate ourselves, by artificial ties, in the ordinary vicis- 
situdes of her politics, or the ordinary combinations and colli- 
sions of her friendships or enmities. ; 

Why quit our own to stand on foreign ground? Why, by inter- 
weaving our destiny with that of any part of Europe, entangle 
our peace and prosperity in the toils of European ambition, 
rivalship, interest, humor or caprice? 


Whatever revision of our common policies may be con- 
templated, and whatever changes may now confront the 
world, the solemn warning of Washington cannot safely 
be rejected. We must remain the Federal Republic con- 
templated by our forefathers, the friend of every nation, 
the servant of none. 
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The Red Peril 


HE peril of anarchy has thrown the world into a 
near panic that is making men forget the horrors of 
the yet unended war, in their apprehension of future dan- 
ger. People no longer talk of only the Marne or the 
Somme, but of Bolshevism also. And their conversation 
is instructive in that it betrays the usual false attitude to- 
wards deep-seated evils that are afflicting co.umonwealths. 
Bolshevism is primarily a disorder of the soul, but men 
would attempt to cure it by a vain application of external 
remedies which may possibly check a symptom here and 
there, but, in the end, will surely leave the disease un- 
touched, if not aggravated to a woful degree. What is 
needed is not deportation, nor imprisonment, but justice 
tempered by the charity of Christ. 

In every land, America included, the red flag is a 
symbol of vindictive hate engendered by the injustice of 
governments or of predatory trusts that are often more 
powerful than the very State to which citizens look for 
help in their need. For years past the workman has ex- 
changed his sweat for a weekly dole barely sufficient to 
maintain life, and he was witness, the while, of the cor- 
ruption or inefficiency or cowardice of governments and 
the luxurious cruelty of captains of industry who ground 
him to the earth and bribed his titular protectors that 
their infamous purposes might not be thwarted. 

Against such conditions the laborer revolted, and Bol- 
shevism leaped into a mighty flame of consuming fire 
which will not die until all the stubble of gross injustice 
has been consumed. When that will be no man can say. 
For perversion is widespread. Both God Himself, the 
source of justice, and the law which proceeds from God 
have been scorned officially and privately, these many 
years, and, as a consequence, hope for better things is low. 
For if the source of all good is rejected, goodness itself 
is not likely to be held in high favor. 

These are the facts: Bolshevism rampant as a protest 
against godless, and ever heartless, governments and 
trusts ; governments and trusts still intent on their selfish 
aims. The outcome? No man dares prophesy, but in 
view of Russia, prophesy may be superfluous. 


Back to Nature 


OT so very long ago, in fact, just at the time when 
women discovered that short hair was a symbol of 

sex emancipation, and men found that long hair was 
just lovely—especially when it was accompanied by tor- 
toise-shell glasses, pronounced with the sound of the Ital- 
ian G, as in France, since the British secret service filled 
New York with a half-educated crew of “ snooping,” 
peeping Toms who haunt the outskirts of good society 
and cling to the tight skirts of hysterical women, whose 
gossip they cable to Blighty in the hope of obtaining a 
knighthood thereby—doctrinaires told their gaping 
devotees that Christ should be replaced by nature. Dogma 
was outworn and quite unfit for manly women and lady- 























like men: nature, plenty of it, was the panacea for all ills, 
physical and spiritual. 

Here and there a gentle protest was raised against 
the false assumption that nature without Christ wovld 
keep man on the plane of decency. This cry, however, 
was hushed almost in its birth. Huxley, vigorous, if not 
always honest, shouted a denial down the effective wind 
and the cold, critical Matthew Arnold was shocked 
in well-turned sentences at the crudeness of such an i:dea. 
And when the lone Tennyson dared to reiterate the 
original protest in “ The Promise of May,” Queensberry, 
honored of prize fighters and of other muscular and hard- 
fisted creatures, filled the Globe Theater with clamorous 
opposition. 

But the poet and the world of other decent men were 
right. Nature without Christ soon became so corrupt 
that its chiefest apostle, Nietzsche, dared boast in “ Zara- 
thustra” that “ God is dead.” So, indeed, He is, in the 
hearts of men, and as a consequence, poor, abused 
nature, driven mad by passion, has gone galloping down 
the hill of life to the valley of death, where it consorts 
with the hyena and the carrion-crow in an orgy of rotten- 
ness. It is not religion that has become bankrupt, but 
nature without Christ; this it is that places more value 
on gold than on the souls of men, nature without Christ ; 
this it is that corrupts our youth, nature without Christ ; 
this it is that lashes lowly men to fury by the injustices 
it heaps upon them, nature without Christ; this it is that 
has filled the world with groans and tears and blood, 
nature without Christ. 

Happily some few men amongst our long-deluded law- 
makers are beginning to realize this truth. Last week, 
for instance, a prominent United States Senator, in 
speaking of anarchy, the fairest fruit of nature without 
Christ, declared: 


I believe some of our troubles are traceable directly to the 
decay of some of those strong, moral obligations that belonged 
to the generations before us. Religious sentiment has come with 
so many to be a mere matter of form. It is quite fashionable 
to make light of it. It has become the custom to think that the 
affairs of this world take precedence of everything else. I have 
the misfortune myself to be a member of no Church. I believe 
in the most universal tolerance; but, without the benefit of the 
associations and of the advantages that belong to such organ- 
izations, if I believed that this world ended here, I would despair. 


There is the whole thing in a nutshell, and the remedy 
is: “ Back to Christ.” 


The Dangers of Eloquence 


66 LL panegyrics are mingled with an infusion of 

poppy,” wrote the observant Jonathan Swift 
who had doubtless heard in his day many an unmerited 
encomium delivered, and saw how complacently the praise 
was received. Just as opium dulls the senses but stimu- 
lates the imagination, so most eulogistic oratory, particu: 
larly the variety heard at banquets, lulls to sleep its 
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hearers’ critical faculties and makes them believe that 
the praises, proclaimed with that air of sincere conviction 
which the after-dinner speaker generally uses, cannot but 
be true. The subjects of such eulogies, who listen with 
all the composure at their command, to the recital of 
their civic, domestic or religious virtues, seldom hear, of 
course, what they themselves did not know perfectly 
already, but the poppy-juice with which the encomiast is 
accustomed to mix his words, always makes the blushing 
subjects of his eulogy marvel exceedingly at the speaker’s 
singular penetration and discernment. 

In the political arena too the successful “ spell-binder ” 
must know how to pervade his impassioned eloquence 
with a sort of opiate that will make the worse reason 
appear to his hearers to be the better one, and will render 
sO conspicuous and valuable the services his party has 
done the country that by contrast his opponents’ deeds 
will seem little better than acts of downright treason. 
Politicians, moreover, as all the world knows, are such 
shifty and slippery folk, and are so often forced to ac- 
commodate their “ principles” to the exigencies of the 
hour, that a vast deal of verbal opium must generally be 
kept on hand to administer to their restive and suspicious 
constituents. 

In the pulpit, however, poppy blossoms do not appear 
to hold so important a place among the flowers of oratory 
as they do at the public banquet and on the stump, for it 
is a matter of common knowledge that the hearers of 
sermons are but too prone to go to sleep, and that many 
an ancient church is now the dormitory not only of the 
honored dead but of their living, worshiping descendants. 
The preacher’s office, rather, is to wake his hearers up, 
and whatever eloquence he has should be used to picture 
unseen realities so vividly that the congregation will be 
aroused from their spiritual torpor. Indeed an excess 
of rhetoric in sermons is sometimes dangerous. There 
was once a priest who, while delivering a discourse at 
the veiling of some nuns, painted so alluringly the attrac- 
tions of the world the maidens were about to renounce, 
that two of the neophytes then and there obstinately re- 
fused to take the religious habit. The preacher’s elo- 
quence made them thoroughly realize for the first time, 
they explained, how much they were giving up and they 
had not the courage to make the sacrifice. That same 
orator, the story runs, when preaching at a Nuptial Mass, 
drew so grim and repellent a picture of the burdens and 
obligations of married life that both bride and groom 
were only with great difficulty induced to proceed with 
the ceremony. Eventually the Father’s pulpit appear- 
ances were confined to funeral orations over men of care- 
less lives, for he always told the unvarnished truth about 
the deceased and brought along no poppy-juice whatever. 
In the end even that novel kind of sermon, strange to say, 
ceased to be popular and the eloquent preacher found his 
occupation gone. Without question powerful orators 
have much to answer for. To be too eloquent is 
dangerous. 
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The Pope’s War Work 

gi HE war has brought many strange things in its train, 

not the least remarkable being a renewed and ac- 
centuated hostility to the Pope. It might have been ex- 
pected that the overwhelming proofs of loyalty to the 
common cause of justice given by Catholics in Great 
Britain, France, Italy and the United States, would have 
resulted in the disappearance of those bitter prejudices 
which have marred the harmony of social relations in all 
these countries. The actual result has been quite the 
contrary. Whether it be that the discrediting of heresy 
in Prussia and Russia has ruffled the complacency of 
Protestantism, or that the prestige attaching to the Cath- 
olics for their magnificent share in the war has proved 
a nightmare to Masonic and sectarian hatred, the fact is, 
that in spite of the services rendered by the Holy Father 
and the children of the Faith, and indeed because of 
them, the Church and its Supreme Pontiff are held up 
to scorn and obloquy as never before. If this were only 
a passing phase of prejudice such as we are accustomed 
to expect, the matter might be treated with the contempt 
it deserves. Unfortunately it is the outcome of deep- 
laid plans which are working out in a well-organized, 
world-wide propaganda. 

Catholics, both as a class and individually, are above 
suspicion. They have lived, spoken and acted in the 
midst of their fellow-citizens and could not be attacked 
with any hope of success. The Pope, on the other hand, 
is not so well placed. He is a prisoner in the distant 
Vatican, he can be made to say anything desired by an 
unscrupulous press, and the censorship and difficulty 
about the transmission of news make it well nigh im- 
possible to catch up with the calumny, which is persist- 
ently and systematically disseminated. Nevertheless it is 
the duty of Catholics to defend their common Father 
against misrepresentation. The great mass of the Amer- 
ican people are fair. They are willing to take a dis- 
passionate view of the issue, and would not refuse to 
weigh the evidence in his favor were it laid before them. 
The only hope of effecting this is for every Catholic to 
inform himself on the truth, and whenever the opportun- 
ity offers, to present facts in support of the truth. To 
enable Catholics to do this, Father Joseph Quirico, S.]J., 
was given access to the documents in the Vatican archives 
and has compiled a summary, in Italian, of what the 
Pope has done during the war. This work has appeared 
in translation in many lands, one such translation having 
been prepared by the Editors of America. Thousands 
of copies of this pamphlet have already been disposed of, 
and through the authentic and authoritative information 
it contains zealous Catholics are seeing for themselves 
and are bringing others, Catholics and non-Catholics, to 
see that the Pope throughout the struggle, has stood out 
preeminently as the unquestioned and unimpeachable 
friend of suffering humanity. 

The contents of the pamphlet, which is undoubtedly 
the best defense of the Pope that has appeared, should 
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be mastered by every Catholic. To spread it is a form 
of lay apostoJate which should appeal to every loyal child 
of the Pope. A new era of Christianity is beginning, 
there is a marked movement towards the Church, many 
would investigate the claims of Catholicism were it not for 


the atmosphere of distrust and confusion with which the _ 


Holy Father’s deeds in the war have beef surrounded. 
Every one should do his share to dissipate this prejudice 
and to make the “ Pope’s War Work ” known. Catholics 
in other lands are doing this, Catholics in fhe United 


States must not do less. 


The Enemy Within the Gate 

YEAR or so ago an enemy stood outside the gate 

of America, and our people rose in their might and 
crushed it, Germany. Naturally, the struggle was accom- 
panied by great excitement. From land’s end to land’s 
end men and women were rushing hither and thither, one 
eye on the preparation for war, the other eye on Germany. 
As a consequence, few or none of our citizens took 
thought of a carefully disguised enemy within the gate, a 
factious, blatant minority that shouted for America with 
the lustiness of a patriot of ’76, and worked, meantime, in 
the spirit of a Prussian general, to deprive men of one of 
the few liberties left them by a Government that for the 
last six years has been gradually assuming the form of 
State Socialism. This is the explanation of the Prohi- 
bition amendment, a nauseous and useless piece of legis- 
lation conceived by people with eyes askew to ethics, but 
in full stare on fanaticism that has already cleft the 
country into opposing factions. The indifference of elec- 
tors and the cowardice of legislators who in four cases, 
at least, went contrary to the wishes of their State con- 
stituencies, have probably put Prohibition into the Con- 
stitution, and it is not a far cry from the Constitution to 
Federal statutes. But the enforcement of the law may 
be a very far cry both from the Constitution and the 
statutes. 

Shall we have another Force bill? Ask the South, 
which once upon a time was so fond of State liberties, 
that, in order to preserve them, it fought the “ War of 
Southern Independence.” True, that was before the 
advent of the particular kind of “ new freedom” which 
has led the South to unite with a group of “ Yankees ” to 
deprive not States, but States and individuals of the legiti- 
mate exercise of a natural right, inalienable, except for a 
grave cause which in the present instance, does not exist. 
However it would be instructive and, perhaps, amusing to 
ask the South if there is to be another Force bill. If the 
answer is no, what is to become of Prohibition and inci- 
dentally of church picnics? .If the answer is ves, can it 
be that the South which damned the Force bill intended 
to protect the black man’s vote, will accept a Force bill to 
prevent the black man from drinking a glass of light beer 
after his day of hard work in the mill or cotton field? A 
pretty dilemma this. F 

But, after all, when were logic and consistency com- 
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patible with fanaticism? The mill of legislation will con- 
tinue to grind until Americans become the absolute wards 
of the Government, and then, Prussian-like, we shall all 
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be good little boys and demure little girls, and shall accept 
our porridge and coca-cola from Washington without a 


murmur. 


Literature 


i 
Ruskin’s “ Catholic ” Book 
$e O educated man can be a Christian without also being a 
Catholic,” John Ruskin once remarked to Cardinal Man- 

ning. When subsequently questioned, however, regarding just 
what he meant, Ruskin answered: ‘“ Your Eminence’s interpreta- 
tion of that last word would be—is—so much other (and so 
much narrower!) than mine, that I fear you are a long way yet 
from being able to rejoice over your ‘piece which was lost.’” 
The conviction thus expressed marks, nevertheless, an extraor- 
dinary change in Ruskin’s religious life. For the narrow Evan- 
gelicism of his youth was destroyed in middle life by the assaults 
of rationalism and he seems to have dallied with that fashion- 
able vagary of the mid-Victorian era, agnosticism. But the long 
years that the author of “ Modern Painters” had devoted to the 
study and criticism of Catholic art gradually opened his eyes to 
the predominantly human and earthy character of Protestant- 
ism, made him realize the pride and folly of agnosticism, and 
brought him in the evening of his days, not the gift of faith in- 
deed, but a keen intellectual appreciation of Catholicism’s beauty 
and harmony, and this new attitude of Ruskin’s toward the 
Church found its fullest expression in a little book he started 
writing in 1880 entitled, “The Bible of Amiens.” As the liter- 
ary world is observing this month the centenary of John Rus- 
kin’s birth, it seems a fitting time to call our readers’ attention 
to the most “ Catholic” of his books. 

The volume was meant to be the first of a series called “ What 
Our Fathers Have Told Us; Sketches of the History of Chris- 
tendom for Boys and Girls Who Have Been Held at Its Fonts.” 
The substance of the book was in a lecture Ruskin gave the boys 
of Eton, and the complete work’s purpose was to give a young 
governess “some pieces of history which her pupils could gather 
some good of; the fruit of historical documents placed by mod- 
ern educational systems at her disposal, being to them labor only, 
and sorrow,” and also “to tell some passages of early Christian 
history in order to illustrate the spirit which lit the lamps of 
Christian architecture.” The book’s center and setting is the 
“Parthenon of Gothic architecture,” the Cathedral of Amiens. 
It is both a perfect description, though not a complete one, of 
that church’s incomparable beauties, and a clear, discerning ac- 
count too of the antecedent events that eventually made the Ca- 
thedral such a magnificent reality. 

The author begins his narrative with the arrival in Picardy 
of St. Firmin in the year 301 and tells of the “surprised wel- 
come” he received, how he baptized “even persons in good so- 
ciety,” and in such numbers too that he was at last haled before 
the Roman governor, condemned and beheaded, his venerated 
tomb becoming the Church of Our Lady of Martyrs and the first 
episcopal see of France. Then follows the interesting story of 
how Clovis. after praying “to the God of Clotilde,” his wife, 
wins the battle of Tolbiac, becomes a Christian and is crowned 
at Reims by St. Remy. At this point Ruskin has a delightfully 
characteristic digression wherein he describes how the mid-Vic- 
torian writer of text-books would relate the tragedy of King 
Lear and how other more pretentious authors of the period sol- 
emnly undertake to show 


That the progress of civilization consists in the victory 
of usury over ecclesiastical prejudice, or in the establishment 
of the parliamentary privileges of the borough of Puddle- 
combe, or in the extinction of the benighted superstitions of 
the Papacy by the glorious light of the Reformation. Finally, 
you have the broadly philosophical history, which proves to 





you that there is no evidence whatever of any overruling 
Providence in human affairs; that all virtuous actions have 
selfish motives; and that a scientific selfishness, with proper 
telegraphic communications, and perfect knowledge of all 
the species of bacteria, will entirely secure the future well- 
being of the upper classes of society, and the dutiful resig- 
nation of those beneath them. Meantime, the two ignored 
powers—the Providence of Heaven, and the virtue of men— 
have ruled, and rule, the world, not invisibly; and they are 
the only powers of which history has ever to tell any profit- 
able truth. Under all sorrow, there is the force of virtue; 
over all ruin, the restoring charity of God. To these alone 
we-have to look: in these alone we may understand the 
past, and predict the future, destiny of the ages. 


Ruskin then writes several beautiful pages about the “ ex- 
tremely exemplary” St. Martin of Tours, whose most conspicu- 
ous virtue was ‘a serene and meek charity to all creatures.” 
“No one had ever seen him angry or sad or gay; there was 
nothing in his heart but piety to God and pity for men.” The 
author, however, does not fail to remind the fanatical Prohibi- 
tionists of the eighties, if such there were then, that the some- 
time Roman soldier is also “the patron of honest drinking.” In 
the next chapter the legend of St. Genevieve, who “ did not lead 
armies but stayed them,” is told as only Ruskin could tell it, and 
he follows the story with an admirable analysis of the French- 
man’s character, as it stands out in the history of the Franks. 
Of special value also to the Catholic student of history are “ The 
Bible of Amiens’ ” shrewd correctives for Gibbon’s sneering lies, 
particularly those he wrote about the early hermits. Ruskin 
observes, for example: 

During the whole of the fourth century, multitudes of 
self-devoted men led lives of extreme misery and poverty in 
the effort to obtain some closer knowledge of the Being 
and Will of God. This only we may observe with 
reverence, that among all their numbers, none seem to have 
repented their chosen manner of existence; none perished 
by melancholy or suicide and the hours of dream 
or meditation, on mountain or in cave, appear seldom to 
have dragged so heavily as those which, without either vision 
or reflection, we pass ourselves on the embankment and in 
the tunnel. 

The chapter entitled “The Lion Tamer” is so full of enthu- 
siastic tributes to St. Jerome and acknowledges so gratefully 
what the world owes the Catholic Church for safeguarding and 
interpreting the Scriptures that it is no great wonder rumors 
were current in the eighties about ‘“ Ruskin’s going over to 
Rome.” He doubts whether “the Bible would ever have be- 
come the library of Europe” were it not “for the literary en- 
thusiasm of St. Jerome,” and the worst “children of disobedi- 
ence,” in Ruskin’s opinion, “are those who accept of the Word 
what they like, and refuse what they hate.” Appropos of the fact 
that the Vulgate inspired “the great arts of Europe at their cul- 
mination,” the author remarks: 

The Protestant reader [of the Bible] who most imagines 
himself independent in his thought, and private in his study, 
of Scripture, is nevertheless usually at the mercy of the 
nearest preacher who has a pleasant voice and ingenious 
fancy; receiving from him thankfully, and often reverently, 
whatever interpretation of texts the agreeable voice or ready 
wit may recommend; while, in the meantime, he remains 
entirely ignorant of, and if left to his own will, invariably 
destroys as injurious, the deeply meditated interpretations 
of Scripture which, in their matter, have been sanctioned by 
the consent of all the Christian Church for a thousand years; 
and in their treatment have been exalted by the trained 
skill and inspired imagination of the noblest souls ever 
enclosed in mortal clay. 
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The fourth and last chapter of “ The Bible of Amiens” is de- 
voted to telling how the Cathedral was built, to a thoroughly 
Ruskinian description of its beauties and finally to an explana- 
tion of the mystical lessons some of its sculpture teaches. We 
learn how, in the year 1220, when Everard, “a man compassion- 
ate to the afflicted, the widow’s protector, the orphan’s guardian,” 
was Bishop of Amiens, the Cathedral having fallen to ruin, per- 
haps for the fifth time since its first erection in the fourth cen- 
tury, Master Robert Luzarches began building the present Ca- 
thedral, and how it was finished by Master Reginald in 1288, six 
years after the death of St. Louis. 

After leading us from the choir, where we have admired Jan 
Trupin’s wonderfully carved stalls, Ruskin rapidly conducts us 
to the western front of the Cathedral, for he means to devote 
the rest of the book to describing the porch of the entrance there, 
where Christ, the Foundation of the Apostles and Prophets who 
surround Him, the “Lord of Virtues,” a statue which “was 
beyond what till then had been reached in sculptured tenderness ” 
the Beau Dieu d’Amiens, stands to welcome us into His Blessed 
Mother’s Cathedral. There is abundant matter for hours and 
hours of meditation in Ruskin’s exposition of the bearing each 
Apostle’s »roper gift has on its analogous virtue or its 
antagonistic vice, and in what he expounds regarding the Scrip- 
tural symbolism of the Prophets’ statues. After pausing a while 
at the northern porch, where St. Firmin is the central figure, 
the author leads us to Our Lady’s porch, cautioning on the way 
his “good Protestant feminine reader,” if she comes at all, to 
“come civilly”; for “you must be pleased to recollect,” he-tells 
her, 

if you have, in known history, material for recollection, 
this (or if you cannot recollect—be you very solemnly as- 
sured of this): that neither Madonna-worship, nor Lady- 
worship of any sort, whether of dead ladies or living ones, 
ever did any human creature any harm—but that Money 
worship, Wig worship, Cocked-Hat and Feather worship, 
Plate worship, Pot worship and Pipe worship have done, 
and are doing, a great deal—and that any of these, and all, 
are quite million-fold more offensive to the God of Heaven 
and Earth and the Stars, than all the absurdest and loving- 
est mistakes made by any generations of His simple chil- 
dren about what the Virgin-Mother could, or would, or 
might do, or feel for them. 

Forthwith Ruskin interprets for us the “ Madonna’s story” 
as it is beautifully told in the series of statues around her porch 
and on the quatrefoils below them. He then sums up the les- 
sons of the west-front entrance to the Cathedral of Amiens, as 
he learned them: That Christ is represented there “as the In- 
carnate Word—as the present friend,” and that “what His life 
is, what His commands are and what His judgments will be” 
are the things taught there. Though Christ does not bear His 
Cross, at Amiens, His Prophets, Apostles and Martyrs do bear 
theirs.” The author derives a curious satisfaction from the ab- 
sence of sculptured references to purgatory in Amiens Cathe- 
dral, though he admits in a long footnote that the doctrine was 
a familiar one in the Church “ages before Dante.” 

“The Bible of Amiens” melodiously ends with one of Rus- 
kin’s characteristic sentences which it would be unpardonably 
wrong to forbear quoting, so here it is: 


But if, loving well the creatures that are like yourself, 
you feel that you would love still more dearly creatures 
better than yourself—were they revealed to you—if striving 
with all your might to mend what is evil, near you and 
around, you would fain look for a day when some Judge 
of all the Earth shall wholly do right, and the little hills 
rejoice on every side; if, parting with the companions that 
have given you all the best joys you had on Earth, you 
desire ever to meet their eyes again and clasp their hands— 
where eyes shall no more be dim, nor hands fail; if, pre- 
paring yourselves to lie down beneath the grass in silence 
and loneliness, seeing no more beauty and feeling no more 
gladness—you would care for the promise to you of a time 
when you should see God’s light again and know the things 
you have longed to know, and walk in the peace of ever- 


lasting Love—then the Hope of these things to you is 

religion, the Substance of them in your life is Faith. And 

in the power of them it is promised us that the kingdoms 
of this world shall yet become the kingdoms of Our Lord 

‘and of His Christ. 

Catholics who hope to see some day the Cathedral of Amiens 
should take Ruskin’s little masterpiece with them when they go; 
those who have already visited the beautiful church will find 
pointed out by his book many things which in their hurry they 
failed to observe, and those who never expect to travel to Picardy 
can make a very pleasant and profitable fireside journey thither 
if they will but read carefully John Ruskin’s “ Catholic” book, 
“The Bible of Amiens.” 

Water Dwicut, S.J. 


REVIEWS 

The Eve of the Revolution: a Chronicle of the Breach with 
England. By Cart Becker; Washington and His Colleagues: 
a Chronicle of the Rise and Fall of Federalism. By Henry 
Jones Forp. New Haven: Yale University Press. $3.50 each. 

These two volumes of the finely illustrated and printed 
“Chronicles of America” series deal with the years just be- 
fore and just after the Revolutionary War. Mr. Becker de- 
scribes the high-handed acts of misgovernment by which Eng- 
land drove the Colonies into open rebellion and forced the good 
men of Boston to cease to “ set supinely indifferent on the brink 
of destruction,” as they pompously proclaimed, “ while the iron 
hand of oppression is daily tearing the choicest fruit from the 
fair Tree of Liberty.” Within three-quarters of a century, as 
Franklin noted, the population of the colonies had doubled 
every twenty-five years, and by 1770 numbered about 1,500,000, 
“ Americans all,”” who were determined not to lose their “ na- 
tive rights.” . The author draws an entertaining portrait of 
Samuel Adams, the “leader of every movement of opposition to 
royal or magisterial prerogative,” but who complacently left “the 
clothing of his children to wife or neighbors in order to drink 
flip and talk politics,” and whom his friends supplied with funds 
to buy “presentable apparel” to wear at the first Continental 
Congress. The opening chapters of the volume give interesting 
descriptions of how the venerable vice of graft was practised 
in the middle of the eighteenth century. 

Mr. Ford’s volume takes up the thread of our country’s 
history at the inauguration of General Washington at New 
York, April 30, 1789, and drops it again when Thomas Jefferson 
becomes President. How meekly we paid tribute to the Dey 
of Algiers, what an uproar “Citizen” Genet caused in the 
country, with what genius Alexander Hamilton established our 
rational credit and how bitterly political battles were fought 
at the end of the eighteenth century, are all graphically de- 
scribed. It is interesting to note the narrow escape Wash- 
ington and his successors had from being called “His High- 
ness the President of the United States of America and Pro- 
tector of Their Liberties.” Now our Chief Executive is 
merely “ Mr. President,” though our governors are called “ Your 
Excellency” and even judges, “ Your Honor.” W. D. 





The Casuist. Vols. I-V. A Collection of Cases in Moral and 
Pastoral Theology. New York: Joseph F. Wagner. $10.00. 

Supplementum Continens Ea Quibus ex Codice Juris Cano- 
nici Summa Theologiae Moralis, Auctore H. Notpin Exarata, 
vel Mutatur vel Explicatur Edidit Atpertus Scumitt, S.J. S. 
Theologiae Professor in C. R. Universitate Oenipontana. Editio 
2a Emendata. New York: Frederick Pustet. $0.75. 

Priests and students who have been suffering from the incon- 
venience of actual reference to the New Code in order to bring 
their knowledge of the theory and practice of moral theology 
into agreement with recent legislation, will welcome these vol- 
umes. Both Noldin’s moral theology and “The Casuist” are 
too well known to need commendation; the former has an hon- 
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ored place among the best books ever written on the subject and 
has long been almost a necessity with ecclesiastics; the latter 
series of volumes is on the shelves of most of the priests of this 
country. The value of both these works, however, has been 
somewhat impaired of late by the fact that a number of prin- 
ciples in the text-book and a number of solutions in the cases 
called for revision on account of the changes, of greater or less 
importance introduced into Canon Law. An easy corrective has 
been supplied. 

The Very Reverend Stanislaus Woywood, O.F.M., has re- 
vised the first four volumes of “ The Casuist,” and the pub- 
lisher has inserted at the beginning of each volume a list of 
the corrections, with references to the corresponding numbers 
in the Code, that have to be made in the cases, which, neverthe- 
less, have been left intact. The fifth volume has been prepared 
and edited by the Reverend J. A. McHugh, O.P., with the changes 
incorporated in the text. Father Schmitt’s supplement indi- 
cates the changes which have to be made in the three volumes 
of Noldin’s moral theology. Wherever modifications have to be 
made, the author calls attention to the marginal numbers in the 
text and to the corresponding canon in the Codex, and adds a 
brief explanation of the change. For the purpose of reviewing 
one’s moral theology, the list of the corrections in “ The Casu- 
ist” and the supplement to Noldin are very helpful, the latter 
especially providing a surprisingly easy way of bringing one’s 
knowledge up to date. 7. +. 





The Modern Novel. By Witson Fottetr. New York: A. A. 
Knopf. $2.00. 

This is not a history of modern fiction; or a treatise on its 
tectonics; but, as the preface explains, “a statement of some 
critical and esthetic principles in terms of their historical evolu- 
tion in and from the English novel.” Such are: romance, senti- 
mentalism, didacticism, satire, realism, tragedy and comedy, 
humanism and design. From them, however, as reviewed by 
the author, there emerges, besides a clear though exacting 
estimate of the purpose of fiction, a well-done outline of the 
course of its development, and a sane, steady theory of its value 
in its several stages. Like Mark Twain, who, telling of “The 
Innocents Abroad,” prided himself on having written “about the 
Coliseum and the gladiators, the martyrs and the lions,” and yet 
had “never once used the phrase ‘butchered to make a Roman 
holiday’”; Mr. Follett points out, as his “one small claim to 
the gratitude of all and sundry,” that, in his ten chapters, “ the 
aimless and question-begging word ‘psychology’ or any of its 
derivatives” never appears. For all that, his method of exam- 
ination is clearly psychological: the very principles considered 
witness to the fact. Anyhow, the book makes entertaining 
reading. It is noticeable for the new emphasis it puts on works 
of fiction which are apt to be regarded generally as books of 
course. But of humanism, which the author defines as “ The 
creed jn which all the religions and all the philosophies meet 
at a common point,” it is not to be admitted that “No other 
philosophy than humanism is tenable in the work of fiction.” 
The ancient classics alone disprove it, and substantiate super- 
naturalism. The volume closes with a select reading list and 
bibliography, but no index. A. F, X. D. 








“Dear Folks at Home.”—The Glorious Story of the United 
States Marines in France, as Told by Their Letters from the 
Battlefield. Compiled by Kemper F. Cowrnc. Edited by Court- 
NEY Ritey Cooper. With Illustrations by Morcan Dennis, U. 
S. M. C. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00. 

Teufel Hunden, “ devil-dogs,” is the significant name our ma- 
rines received from the Germans who met them at Belleau Wood 
and Chateau Thierry. Out of the 8000 Americans who there 
rolled back the Kaiser's great offensive, and saved Paris last 
summer, only 2000 came through unharmed. This book is made 
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up of personal letters from the survivors describing in vivid 
language for the “ Dear Folks at Home” just how the victory 
was won. So intense was the fighting spirit of the Marines, 
avers one correspondent, that “in some places it has been nec- 
essary to issue an order for court-martial to any man asking 
for a transfer to some company at the front.” What most 
amazed the French was the fact that the American Marines, 
while being fiercely attacked by the enemy, should fire so de- 
liberately, using their sights, adjusting the range and coolly pick- 
ing off Germans. That accurate rifle-fire was what finally 
stopped the enemy’s advance. 

Very interesting, too, is the testimony several of the writers 
bear to the faith-reviving effects of being in an action. “if there 
be any person who does not believe there is a God, let that man 
go ‘over the top’ just once.” ‘‘One becomes convinced of the 
existence of an unseen Power guiding him if he comes through 
alive an experience like ours.” “ My faith has been so strengthened 
that it has made me a new boy,” we read. Brave soldiers’ 
tributes to the courage of the enemy are not wanting, but there 
are also instances of German treachery in battle which were 
gruesomely atoned for before the fight was done. Lieutenant 
Silverthorn’s description of the sufferings he went through and 
the carnage he witnessed makes one realize in a measure what 
it cost to stop the German drive in Belleau Wood. Pleasanter 
reading is Sergeant Ganoe’s account of the victorious Marines’ 
parade in Paris on the Fourth of July. “ There were many, many 
children; beautiful, beautiful children,” he writes. “ The farther 
we went, the noisier grew the gladsome crowds. The streets 
were carpeted with flowers. Children dashed out with roses. 
They thrust them in our arms.” Morgan Dennis’s numerous 
illustrations are excellent. But the “ Lady Leatherneck’s”’ de- 
cidedly unladylike letters should have been omitted. W. D. 





This Famishing World: Food Follies That Maim and Kill 
the Rich and the Poor—That Cheat the Growing Chiid and Rob 
the Prospective Mother of Health—That Burn Up Millions in 
Treasure and Fill Untimely Graves—and the Remedy. By At- 
FRED W. McCann. New York: George N. Doran. $2.00. 

“In the last four years 1,500,000 children under ten years of 
age have died in the United States,” remarks the author of this 
thoughtful book, and “hundreds of thousands of adults” kept 
them company, because they have tried to live on so-called 
“cereals,” starchy foods and sweets. “ White bread,” from 
which three-fourths of the unrefined wheat’s mineral salts and 
colloids have been removed, has become the staple food of the 
country, and consequently our mortality-rate, especially that of 
children, has gone up alarmingly. The “refining” of wheat, 
while it heightens the price of bread, lessens its nutritive value. 
Mr. McCann shows by what happened to the crew of the Kron- 
prinz Wilhelm, who subsisted for 255 days on red meat and 
white bread, how lacking in real food those familiar American 
commodities are, for 110 out of the cruiser’s 500 men were down 
with “beri-beri” at the end of that period. Another striking 
instance he gives of the results of malnutrition, owing to an 
almost exclusive diet of white bread, is the case of the work- 
men on the Madeira-Mamore Railway in South America, 4000 
of whom now lie in the Candelaria graveyard. 

The author has a number of interesting pages urging a return 
to the use of brown sugar and to a much larger consumption of 
honey to offset the bad effects of eating highly refined sugar to 
excess. If the fanatical Prohibitionists succeed in making the 
cultivation of grapes illegal, Mr. McCann’s remarkable testimony 
to the raisin’s food-value will be melancholy reading. The book 
abounds in startling disclosures regarding the way the people’s 
food is adulterated and robbed of its nourishing qualities and 
how large quantities of eggs, milk, flour, etc., that should be 
condemned and destroyed are sold to the helpless poor by 
profiteers. W. D. 
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The New State. By M. P. Fottetr. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $3.00. 

A State in which individuals as such have no rights but duties 
only, is a startling concept to most of us. The author, however, 
is only beginning. In his “New State” there is “no private 
conscience,” for man acts merely as a “ social individual,” and 
“integrating” part of a group. The group, under every form and 
variety, for example, the trade-group, the neighborhood-group 
in particular, and as he must be logical, the business-group, our 
modern corporation, is the cure-all for every political malady. 
[he group alone has rights and then only “group-rights,” the 
group alone will afford a practical and effective medium for in- 
dividuals to “ interpenetrate ” their ideas, thus evolving the “ col- 
lective idea,” the one authentic source of real public opinion. 
The group alone will destroy forever our “ popular delusion” 
that democracy can be founded on individuals and our “ polit- 
ical fallacy’’ that we rule by the majority. Finally our mentor 
bridges a gap by a leap and with him we all land in the true 
Federal State, which cannot rest on “ group-rights,” the only 
kind of unit-rights in his system, but on individuals who con- 
fessedly in his State have no rights. 

It seems a pity that Mr. Follett has woven into his really sub- 
stantial suggestions for fruitful community gatherings so much 
useless and untenable theory, apparently for theory’s sake. We 
are apt to look askance even at some of his very constructive 
proposals in political science because he tries to derive them as 
conclusions from pure-theory premises that are patently false. 
The chapter on the “ True Federal State,” the best because the 
soundest in doctrine, is well worth a second reading. The book 
should be popular in the set accepting the doctrine of intellectual 
Socialism, which does away with the personal incentive of pleas- 
ure and achievement in individual thought and has its “ greatest 
satisfaction’ in “ collective thinking.” F. A. M. 


Virgil and Isaiah: a Study of the Pollio. $1.75; The Beasts, 
Birds and Bees of Virgil. Both by THomas FLercuer Royps, 
B.D. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 

Two new books on Virgil. Verily the sceptered Mantuan 
rules us yet. It is refreshing to turn to this gentle spirit from 
noise of battle and the bustle of politics and parties so strangely 
resembling the days in which he sang of arms and the man, 
but also of “summers of the snakeless meadow, unlaborious 
earth and oarless sea.” The first book tries to solve the riddle 
of the “Pollio” or the Fourth Eclogue, the second is well 
described in its sub-title “A Naturalist’s Handbook to the 
Georgics.” 

Mr. Royds shows that the Fourth Eclogue is still the battle- 
ground of commentators. Like Sidgwick and Mackail, he re- 
jects the view that it contains an inspired Messianic prophecy. 
It is true that St. Augustine has a passage where he seems to 
countenance its inspired character. But the Doctor of Hippo 
was not always so critical as became so powerful an intellect. 
He was not the only instance where the velvet glove of criticism 
does not seem to slip easily over the muscular hand of genius. 
The author dismisses this interpretation and discusses three 
others. These are: the child referred to in the poem is the child 
of Octavian and Scribonia, the girl who later on in history was 
known as the infamous Julia; the child was the son of Pollio, 
who has given his name to the poem, the “ Pollio”; the child, 
and this is the opinion of Sir W. M. Ramsay, is neither the 
child of Octavian and Scribonia, nor of Pollio, nor any one 
single definite son or daughter of Rome, but the new Roman 
people that is to be and that is to come out of the furnace of 
tribulation of the civil wars and all the toil and turmoil of the 
past. Mr. Royds subscribes to the theory that the infant of the 
Eclogue is the offspring of Octavian and Scribonia. He tells us 
that though the heralded child was the girl Julia, the poet let the 
werd puer stand with all its masculine connotations because 


with him the child was accidental, the kingdom of peace and 
happiness it was to inaugurate, essential. Unconsciously here he 
has borrowed something from Sir W. M. Ramsay. 

Of the Eclogue itself Mr. Royds gives a scholarly and ani- 
mated translation in hexameters, and performs a similar service 
for the end of the Second Georgics but “does them” into old- 
fashioned but sturdy blank verse. Virgil and Isaiah as prophets 
of a future era of righteousness and peace are contrasted and 
compared successfully when the author stands on the neutral 
ground of poetry, not quite so fortunately when he maintains 
that in the Isaian prophecy, the Divinity of the wondrous 
Being whom the Prophet sings is not foretold. This is a funda- 
mental misconception of the whole purpose of the most majestic 
writer of the Old Testament. 

“The Beasts, Birds, and Bees of Virgil” is a delightful book. 
Every professor who reads the Georgics for a month or two 
with his class must have the volume. It will open his own eyes 
and those of his pupils to the almost inexhaustible treasures of 
nature-lore found in the masterpiece of one of the most acute 
and sympathetic observers of tilth and hive, of bird or beast of 
ancient or modern times. Virgil had studied the ways of the 
ant, the cicada, the mouse, the mole, the weevil, he had watched 
the farmers at sheep-washing and at shearing time. If now and 
again his observations are not always borne out by more recent 
and better-equipped investigators, he nearly always shows a rare 
instinct for the facts and the phenomena before him. And Mr. 
Royds is a splendid commentator, closely following his guide, 
and at times gently and courteously setting him right. The 
whole chapter on “ Bees,” with its numerous and minute refer- 
ences to the Fourth Georgic shows Virgil at his best. The 
bee-keeper must be -a bee-lover. The Mantuan bard loved his 
bees and made a minute study of the “Athens of the insect 
world.” He closely watched them in “the suburb of their 
straw-built citadel,” “expatiate and confer their state affairs.” 
It is a great pleasure to go back with him and Mr. Royds to 
study their constitution and to try and solve some of its still 
puzzling mysteries. .. Ge 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

The Catholic Mind for February 22 has in it a number of 
papers that should be of interest to all the friends of Irish lib- 
erty. First comes the letter of invitation which the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin sent to President Wilson and which the censors took 
care should not be published in the United States. Then fol- 
lows Bishop McHugh’s cordial letter welcoming Wilson to the 
country of his grandfather. “Ireland’s Right to Freedom” is 
then cogently proved, “ The Irish Republic’s Manifesto to Amer- 
ica” follows and the series ends with the Bishop of Killaloe’s 
demand that the Irish patriots now unjustly detained in English 
jails should be released at once. An article urging “Co-oper- 
ation among Catholics” and examining some of the question’s 
difficulties, will also be found in this number of the little fort- 
nightly, the reasons why the Church is opposed to cremation 
are then briefly set forth, and the issue ends with Father Reville’s 
list of the best books on Our Lord’s life. 





“The Roll Call” (Doran, $1.50) by Arnold Bennett, is a rather 
loosely connected story, which rambles on idly for some 400 pages 
and ends abruptly without having arrived anywhere in particu- 
lar. Its moral tone is better than much of the author’s recent 
work.—_—“‘ The Great Hunger” (Moffat, Yard, $1.50) by Johan 
Bojer, is a translation from the Norwegian by W. J. Alexander 
Worster and C. Archer. It is the history of the cravings of a 
soul and its reactions to success and failure. There are many 
blasphemous passages concerning God, with no correctives, and 
the book, after ranging through pessimism, atheism and agnosti- 
cism, culminates in the glorification of the spirit of man, whose 
work is the creating of God——The Bookman,. which has re- 
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sumed the publication of each month’s best-selling books, an- 
nounces that in December the following six works of fiction 
were most in demand: “A Daughter of the Land,” “ The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse,” “Joan and Peter,” “The Mag- 
nificent Ambersons,” “ The Rough Road,” and “ Shavings.” The 
non-fiction books ‘oftenest called for were: “The Education of 
Henry Adams,” “A Minstrel in France,” “Out to Win,” “ Over 
the Top,” “ Ambassador Morgenthau’s Story” and “ The Kaiser 
as I Knew Him.” 





“Our Winter Birds” (Appleton, $1.00) by Frank M. Chapman, 
Curator of Ornithology in the American Museum of Natural 
History, is a well-illustrated little book that all bird-lovers, pres- 
ent and prospective, will find of great service. Inside the book’s 
covers are small pictures in color of the forty varieties of birds 
which are “permanent residents” of the north-eastern United 
States throughout the year, and of the twenty-two kinds of 
“winter visitants” that come from the north in autumn and 
remain here till spring. The 178 pages of text give a careful 
observer’s account of the appearance, haunts and habits of these 
birds, tells how to make them welcome and describes how ser- 
viceable most of them are to the farmer and fruit grower. In 
Iowa, for example, from October to May, the tree-sparrow it is 
estimated consumes 875 tons of weed-seeds, while a moderately 
industrious chickadee, it is computed, destroys some 5,000 canker- 
worm eggs in one day. 





Among the little books of piety that have lately appeared are 
the sixth volume of Father Branchereau’s “ Meditations for the 
Use of Seminarians and Priests” (Benziger, $1.00) which pre- 
sents after the Sulpician method reflections on the lessons taught 
by the lives of “The Blessed Virgin and the Saints.” Alice 
Lady Lovat has prepared for the ‘comfort of those who moan 
a series of papers entitled “The Communion of Saints” (Simp- 
kin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent: London; 2 shillings) suggesting 
ways of lifting the mind to heavenly desires; Father Herbert 
McDevitt, C.P., has ready a well-illustrated booklet called “The 
Passion of Our Lord in the Words of the Gospel” (C. Wilder- 
mann, New York) which is good Lenten reading; Father Vin- 
cent C. Donovan, C.P.; after the death of his mother, wrote a 
serious of pious reflections called “The Path of Peace,” a new 
edition of which is now published (The Author, 487 Michigan 
Ave,. Washington, $0.20) ; and Father Stephen, O. M., Cap., has 
sent us a copy of the fourth edition of his pamphlet entitled “ A 
Brief Exposition of Catholic Doctrine and Practice, with Daily 
Prayers and Answers to Questions Frequently Asked by Non- 
Catholics” (The Author, 305 Ninth St., Milwaukee, $0.10 each, 
$5.50 a hundred). The America Press will soon publish a short 
life of St. Francis Xavier by Father Reville which is designed 
to meet the needs of those who make the well-known “ Novena 
of Grace.” 





The January number of the Catholic Historical Review con- 
tains three notable and interesting articles which will well repay 
reading. Mr. Thomas F. Meehan of America’s staff draws on 
his wide and accurate knowledge of the Church’s history in this 
country and writes an excellent paper on “Catholic Literary 
New York (1800-1840).” He urges the claims of Thomas 
O’Connor, the editor of Shamrock, a weekly Catholic paper 
which first appeared December 10, 1810, to the honor of being 
the pioneer in American Catholic journalism, and in the pages 
that follow there is a wealth of information regarding the Cath- 
olic activities, during the early part of the nineteenth century, 
of such men as Desmones, Barber, Dornin, Kohlmann, Da 
Ponte, Lynch, Power, Levins, Schneller, Casserly, etc. The next 
article in the number is the story of “The Gallipolis Colony 
(1790) ” by Laurence J. Kenny, S.J., a valuable contribution to 
the Catholic history of this country. The painstaking author 
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accounts for a good number of the 800 heads of families who 
came from France to people the “City of the Gaul” in Ohio, 
follows the zealous Father Didier in his various ministrations 
and shows how much the infant Church in America owes to the 
7,000 French exiles of Gallipolis. The Rev. Gilbert J. Garraghan, 
S.J., then gives an admirable sketch of “St. Regis Seminary— 
First Catholic Indian School (1823-1831) ” from the day when 
Father Van Quickenborne led his little band of Jesuit novices 
from Whitemarsh, Md., to Florissant, Mo., and started there 
an “Indian Seminary” consisting of two students, until the day 
when the last boy left the school, June 30, 1831. Father Van 
Quickenborne died six years later, but he had “ blazed the way 
in the field of Catholic Indian education in the United States.” 





The most entertaining pages in James Branch Cabell’s new 
book of literary essays, “ Beyond Life” (McBride, $1.50) are 
the pages at the end, which contain reviewers’ frank opinions of 
the author’s earlier books. He is a weary realist whose soul 
turns in vain for comfort to “romantic literature,” the prurient 
pages of which seem to please him best. Kahlil Gibran, her- 
alded as the greatest poet of Arabia, makes his English debut 
by his book, “The Madman, His Parables and Poems” (Knopf, 
$1.25.) He has been justly compared to Tagore, and has been 
called the William Blake of the twentieth century, by Rodin, 
for he partakes of their strangeness and whimsicality. By par- 
able and Oriental imagery, he endeavors to pierce the reality 
of life; but his occasional gleams of truth, like the ravings of 
a sick man, are cast in fantastic shapes. His appeal, if any, to 
the English reader will come not from the intrinsic merits of 
his work, but from our modern quest of the exotic. The book 
contains three original drawings by the author, but they have 
no connection with the subject-matter. 








Here is a batch of recent text-books: Mr. Thomas Bonaven- 
ture Lawler, A.M., LL.D., has prepared a new, carefully revised 
edition of his admirable “Essentials of American History” 
(Ginn, $1.12) a textbook for the children of the seventh and 
eighth grades in Catholic schools. The book has been completely 
rewritten, and brought down to November 11, 1918, the day of 
the armistice. Among the new features in the volume are nu- 
merous illustrations by Rudolf Ruzicka and N. C. Wyeth, re- 
view examinations, fuller topical analyses and very valuable 
bibliographies ——_James Cloyd Bowman, M.A., has edited for 
the classroom Robert Louis Stevenson’s charming papers describ- 
ing his “Inland Voyage” and “Travels with a Donkey” (Allyn 
& Bacon). The author’s entertaining encounters with French 
Catholics are intelligently commented upon in the notes and the 
introduction is a good one-——Augustus O, Thomas, Ph.D., the 
author of “ Rural Arithmetic” (American Book Co.), believes 
that environmental material provides the most efficient means for 
building the educational structure, so machinery, crops, farm 
animals, building problems and even baseball are among the 
matters conscripted. An interesting work results and, if used 
properly, should help teachers very much. “ Spoken Spanish” 
(Allyn & Bacon) by Edith J. Brownhall, is a volume of short 
sketches in conversational Spanish intended to teach high-school 
pupils the language as it is spoken in opposition to the “ book 
knowledge” so common in many modern-language text-books. 
It should prove a help to those who contemplate engaging in 
commerce with Spanish-speaking countries——Charles R. Dry- 
er’s “Elementary Economic Geography” (American Book Co.) 
is a study of the way in which different peoples in different re- 
gions get a living. The first part explains the principles and dis- 
cusses plant, mineral and marine resources, industry and trade, 
while the second studies the economic geography of the United 
States. The latest authentic data have been used, numerous 
photographs make it easier to appreciate the statistics and good 
questions are added to each chapter——Victor E. Francois and 
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Jacob Greenberg’s excellent edition of Malot’s “ Sans Famille 
(Allyn & Bacon) is well illustrated by numerous photographs of 
the places mentioned in the story. The notes are not too many, 
and there are plentiful exercises based on the chapters; the list 
of irregular verbs that occur will be particularly helpful. 





Ernest Dowson, that gifted “decadent” of the eighties, 
though he lived riotously, had the good fortune to die a Cath- 
olic and wrote the following stanzas about “ Extreme Unction,” 
the Sacrament that comforted his last hours: 


Upon the eyes, the lips, the feet, 
On all the passages of sense, 

The atoning oil is spread with sweet 
Renewal of lost innocence. 


The feet, that lately ran so fast 

To meet desire, are soothly sealed; 
The eyes, that were so often cast 

On vanity, are touched and healed. 


From troublous sights and sounds set free; 
In such a twilight hour of breath, 

Shall one retrace his life, or see, 

Through shadows, the true face of death? 


Vials of mercy! Sacring oils! 
I know not where nor when I come, 
Nor through what wanderings and toils, 
To crave of you Viaticum. 


Yet, when the walls of flesh grow weak, 
In such an hour, it well may be, 

Through mist and darkness, light will break, 
And each anointed sense will see. 
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EDUCATION 
The Smith Bill’s Little Brother 


SX CE the days of Ponce de Leon, Florida has been chiefly 
noted for oranges and hotels and alligators and Catts, but 
with proud finger she now writes her just title to a loftier place 
in the galaxy of these States. Senator Fletcher, one of the 
tireless two who keep her glory undiminished at Washington, 
has long been known as a tuneful person. Therefore, is his 
soul anguished by the crashing discords and unheavenly ar- 
peggios which, in these easy-going parts, commonly attend the 
reading of such masters as Beethoven and Sousa and Irving 
Berlin. Sad experience has taught him that there lives many 
a man with soul so dead, as not to distinguish readily between 
that tearful melody “For Every Light on Broadway, There 
Is a Broken Heart,” and the Mass in Honor of Pope St. Mar- 
cellus. Art is on the toboggan, and the chasm below yawns 
widely. Heartless parents neglect to teach their little ones the 
simplest notions of counterpoint and fugue, and from his very 
cradle the innocent child is suffered to call for his lacteal fluid 
in a flatted G. 
A SeEcrETARY OF Music? 

HIS is the condition which confronts the young, the hardy 

yeomanry of the future upon whom all our hopes are 
securely pinned. Parents are culpable, yet unashamed, and in 
this sad breakdown of domestic society no hope can be found 
in our State legislators or our municipal Boards of Aldermen. 
The wits of these gentlemen are as God made them, and as 
they have been blunted or edged by various activities extending 
over a course of anxious years, near the public manger. They 
are good men, no doubt, but the American legislator, as we 
have come to know him, does not lie crooningly awake at night, 
planning to save his country by singing to it. Music may be 
Cinderella, grey-kirtled and desolate among the ashes, but no 
cobbler could make any slipper in their possession fit her, and 
they know that a wise Providence never designed them to 
champion lost causes. So too does Senator Fletcher of Florida. 
Senator Smith of Georgia may be the plumed knight whose 


‘lance has been raised in many a doughty battle fought in de- 


fense of Prussian theories of State domination over the schools; 
but fortune: has chosen the Senator from Florida to joust in 
a gentler, courtlier cause. The coach and four draw up with 
a crash, and Senator Fletcher, a very Prince Charming, ad- 
vances to the rescue of beauty in distress, not with a lance or 
a crystal slipper, but with Senate bill No. 4874. This bill pro- 
poses “to establish a national conservatory of music and art 
for the education of advanced pupils in music in all its branches, 
vocal and instrumental, and for other purposes.” With a care- 
fully modulated shriek of joy, Cinderella falls back amid the 
ashes, to be revived by the House of Representatives who hastily 
apply the stimulant of a large annual appropriation. 


Wuy WaAsHINGTON Is 


ELL, why not? I am not trying to snatch the laurels 

from the brow of Baron Munchausen. Take down your 
“World Almanac,” and you will find that Senator Fletcher is 
a very real person, and I am sure that if you write for a copy 
of Senate bill No. 4874, he will gladly frank one to you. While 
you have your pen in your hand, you might also write for 
Senator Smith’s bill (S. 3805) to grant certain subsidies to 
State universities, a most dangerous extension of his plan to 
Prussianize the grammar schools; for Senator James’ bill (S. 
3784) to create the American Illiteracy Commission; Senator 
King’s bill (S. 4792) to establish a Bureau for the Americaniza- 
tion of the Foreigner, and “for other purposes”; Mr Fess’ bill 
(H. R. 7330) to create a National University at Washington; 
Mr. Lever’s bill (H. R. 13,342) to induce the United States to 
cooperate with the respective States “in promoting the health 
of the rural population”; and Mr. Candler’s bill (H. R. 6962) 
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granting to the several States, for public-school purposes, all 
the public lands therein, when the same shall become less than 
50,000 acres. And if you wish some new light on the progress 
of the un-American plan to allow a politician at Washington 
to dictate what 20,000,000 American children may, may not, and 
must study, ask for a copy of a bill (H. R. 15,400) introduced 
by the Hon. Horace Mann Towner of Iowa. 


THE Towner BILi 


HIS bill follows, in all essential respects, the lines of the 

measure fathered by Senator Smith of Georgia. It pro- 
vides for the creation of an executive department in the Govern- 
ment, to be called the Department of Education, with a Secre- 
tary, appointed by the President, by and with the consent of 
the Senate. Salaries for the Secretary, his assistants, clerks, 
inspectors, revisers, lawyers and pursuivants, are fixed as in 
the Smith bill, and the act will operate under the same condi- 
tions, and for the same general purposes. Schools in which 
religious instruction is tolerated are specifically excluded from 
the provisions of the act. The Secretary of Education will 
devise an auditing system, and a Federal auditor will be dele- 
gated to examine the accounts kept by the States. The States 
are required to submit to the Secretary of Education the courses 
of studies maintained in the schools, and its standards in the 
training of teachers. No moneys will be paid the respective 
States when, in the judgment of the Secretary, “such moneys 
are not being expended for the purposes, and under the condi- 
tions of this act.’ Reports must be made to the Secretary 
“in such detail as he may prescribe” under penalty of discon- 
tinuance of all Federal subsidies. That is, as I said when dis- 
cussing the Smith bill, only those schools may participate in 
the Federal grant which educate their teachers according to the 
ideals of a political appointee at Washington, and follow courses 
of study prescribed by whatever worthy Republican or Demo- 
crat or Prohibitionist may at the time hold the portfolio of the 
Secretary of Education. 

DANGEROUS FEDERAL ENCROACHMENT 


— Towner bill is only another indication of that tendency 
toward Federal domination which, under the inspiration 
of a small but active faction, has reached an alarming strength 
in this country. The unhappy omen now is, that so many Amer- 
icans are utterly unaware that these movements point to an es- 
sential change in our form of government. “The greatest dan- 
ger confronting Americans today,” writes a member of the lower 
House, “is the tendency to center everything at Washington. 
The old idea of local self-government in matters of local im- 
portance must never be lost, if our Government is to continue 
to satisfy a liberty-loving people.” No more fatal blow could 
be dealt the liberty of the American people than undue Federal 
interference, amounting to Federal domination over the local 
schools. A similar control was the plan of Bismarck, who said, 
in substance, that if Berlin could plan the schools, he did not 
fear for the permanency of his policies. In a government like 
ours, completely dependent upon an alert, educated electorate, 
schools so founded and ruled that they cannot be used for 
the purposes of political propaganda, are fully as necessary as 
a free press, and the right, within the limits imposed by justice, 
charity and common-sense, of free speech upon any subject. 
State-dominated schools are inconsistent with the ideals of de- 
mocracy. Their product is not the citizen, trained to inde- 
pendent political thought and determination, but the pliant 
political tool. . 
Mr. GeorceE M. CoHAN IN THE CABINET 


VERY American who believes that schools free from 
political control are necessary to this Republic should at 
once register his protest against the Smith and Towner bills 
with his Senators and his local Congressman. Powerful and 
energetic factions are straining every effort in their support. 
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The bills are objectionable not only for what they propose to 
establish at once, but even more because they throw wide the 
door to further Federal encroachment upon the rights of the 
respective States and of the citizen. To the advanced secu- 
larist, religion, for instance, like education is only a social 
force, to be used, controlled or laid aside as the State may deem 
fit. If the Federal Government is allowed to set the grooves 
down which American children shall spin or be pushed, some- 
thing like a precedent is gained, convenient in the hour when the 
Federal Government begins to think of hollowing out a few 
religious grooves. Of course, there is a Constitutional prohibi- 
tion, but what is the Constitution between friends? As a sad 
Senator recently remarked, we sometimes hear of it, but “ most 
of the newspaper boys” look on a citation from that venerable 
document as real news. 

It is hardly necessary to add that Senator Fletcher does 
not propose to create a Department of Music in the Govern- 
ment, with a Secretary of Music, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with, and so forth. The omission is indeed notable, 
especially in these days, when the Constitution itself by degrees 
is adding a code of parochial regulations. Why frame a puny 
little law, establishing a Federal school of vocal and instru- 
mental music, when in large and orotund tones one might de- 
mand, and perhaps secure, a Department beginning with the 
low note of the janitor, to close the diapason full in a com- 
pletely harmonized Secretary of Music, at $12,000 per annum? 
It would have given me much delight to be the first to propose 
as chief arbiter of our musical destinies that tried master of 
the wandering chord, Mr. George M. Cohan. 

Paut L. BLakeELy, S.J. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Americanization 

HE word Americanization has become exceptionally odious 

to the foreign-born citizens and residents of the United 
States. To them it means an attempt to deprive them of their 
language and their religion or to place them in a class needing 
special care. Each of these interpretations has a certain basis 
in fact. Americanization, whether intentionally or not, has been 
associated with the attempts to turn the foreign-born away 
from the Catholic Church. Many Americanizers feel that the 
immigrant cannot be a good American so long as he is domi- 
nated by the Church and its priests. The immigrant is also 
not infrequently given the impression that in order to become 
a good American he must give up his own language. 

It is unfortunate that a movement with such worthy objects 
in view should have such unhappy associations. It is most de- 
sirable that the immigrant be acquainted with the fundamental 
principles of the Government under which he lives; that he 
should be familiar with the functions of the departments of 
our city, State and Federal governments. This knowledge he 
requires in order to pass intelligently on proposed changes in 
government, and to play his part in selecting the proper candi- 
dates for public offices. The immigrants need education in 
regard to the care of their health and the health of their children 
and the means of avoiding industrial accidents. They need 
such vocational direction as will enable them to enter trades 
for which they are best fitted and which hold out the greatest 
opportunities for advancement. 

A Common LANGUAGE 

HE war has aroused the American people to the necessity 

of having all the persons in the United States understand 
and speak a common language. Thousands of men in the army 
could not understand the orders of their commanders because 
of their inability to speak the English language. A knowledge 
of English is no less necessary in the factory than in the army. 
It increases the workers’ efficiency many-fold and prevents in- 
numerable industrial accidents. 
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While endeavoring to teach immigrants English, no attempts 
must be made to prevent them from using their own language. 
In fact, they should be urged to cultivate their own language. 
Those who have been born in a foreign country will still continue 
to speak the language of their childhood whether we will it or 
not, but the children are too much inclined to give up the lan- 
guage of their parents, and frequently the loss of the language 
of their ancestors means the sacrifice of the best ideals of their 
race. There is, after all, some good psychology in the belief of 
many immigrants that the loss of their language means the loss 
of religion and racial ideals. This belief undoubtedly coun- 
teracts the dangers of too sudden a change from one civilization 
to another. 

It must not be forgotten that while America has something 
to give the immigrant, he has also something to give in return. 
In art and music a large percentage of the foreign-born are far 
superior to the native Americans. Every effort should be made 
to conserve and develop these qualities. It is the cultivation 
of the best qualities of the immigrant which makes the social 
settlement appeal so forcibly to him. All the settlements visited 
by the writer give courses in art and music, and these courses 
wherever found have been exceedingly profitable. 


Becin AT HoME 

POINT generally overlooked by all persons engaged in 

Americanization work is the necessity of Americanizing 
Americans. It is safe to say there are several million persons 
in this country south of the Mason and Dixon line who are 
much more backward mentally, who have far less political 
sagacity, and who stand in greater need of instruction on the 
fundamentals of government than the typical immigrant. Given 
a few years, the immigrant will be able to adjust himself to 
American conditions. He is, as a rule, thrifty and has fairly 
high moral standards. Would that the same could be said of 
all native-born Americans! 

At the present time the Federal Government and the various 
States are actively engaged in Americanization work. The 
United States Bureau of Education is conducting a uation-wide 
campaign to insure the attendance of immigrants at night schools 
and to interest Americans in the project. It is also dis- 
tributing leaflets in foreign languages and is endeavoring to 
correlate all agencies, both private and public, on the basis of 
one Federal Americanization program. Under the Federal 
program, immigrants are to be induced to learn English, be- 
cause it is to their advantage to do so, and they are urged not 
to forget their own language and literature. All the State 
councils of defense have established special divisions on Ameri- 
canization, the principal functions of which have been to conduct 
an educational propaganda and to co-ordinate the different 
agencies engaged in Americanization work. 


PLtans Now ACcTIvE 

HILE the Federal Government and the various States 

have confined themselves to educational propaganda, the 
Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A., and more recently the War 
Camp Community Service have been organizing schools and 
classes for immigrants in the various industrial centers. Within 
the past few months, the Y. W. C. A. has been organizing 
community centers according to the following plan. They select 
a large industrial community and establish a center in some 
well-furnished home usually donated by some wealthy resident. 
Non-Catholic and frequently anti-Catholic leaders from the dif- 
ferent racial groups are selected to direct the work. An effort 
is made to enlist the good-will of factory executives so that 
Americanization meetings either during or after working hours 
may be held. In many instances which have recently come to 
the writer’s attention, these meetings have developed into evan- 
gelical services with very little attention to Amricanization. 


Within the past few years, many American employers have 
been interested in the teaching of English to their foreign-born 
employees. Classes in English are held in the factory either 
during or after the working hours. In some cases, the teachers 
are selected from the factory personnel, and in other cases es- 
pecially qualified persons are selected from the outside and paid 
for their services. Under the most. successful plans, the immi- 
grant workmen are paid for the time spent in class. 

In a subsequent article an attempt will be made to point out 
the necessity of a distinctively Catholic Americanization pro- 
gram and to show how such a program might be carried out. 


Joun O’Grapy, Ph.D. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


Making the Church 
Known 


HAT two-thirds of the people of the United States are being 
educated in an anti-Catholic way is the contention of Father 
Noll in a communication to the Ecclesiastical Review. The mas- 
terly vindications of the Church printed in Catholic papers fail 
to reach them. As a partial solution of this difficulty he sug- 
gests that the work of training representative Catholics for the 
important task of defending and promoting the Faith throughout 
the land should begin within the parish itself: 

It would pay pastors to select a few good boys in their 
last year of school and make them their assistants in a few 
forms of parish activity, to teach them in night classes the 
answers to objections against the Faith, the falsity of social 
fads, etc., and drill them in public speaking. Our organiza- 
tions of men, such as the Knights of Columbus, should strive 
to have as their officers the most intellectual members of 
the parish, provided that these same are 100 per cent Cath- 
olic. The Y. M: C. A., wherever it has an organization, 
engages a live, energetic secretary and pays for his services. 

_He has nothing to do but to keep up interest and to keep 
the membership active. 

The success of the K. of C. secretaries during the war has 
for the time eclipsed that of the Y. M. C. A. It is an earnest 
of what Catholics can accomplish when they set themselves to 
the task with a will. It is to be hoped that the lessons thus 
learned may stand us in good stead during the coming days 
of peace in helping us to make the Church better known and 
better understood by all Americans. 


God in the Schools 


¢¢P DO not hesitate to say that the revelation of God will 

have to be taught in the schools if we are to overcome 
these tragical divorces between profession and deed,” remarked 
the Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, D.D., a prominent Congregationalist 
minister of Brooklyn, in an address he recently delivered before 
a Y. M. C. A. gathering. He sees in religion “ the chief barrier 
against the violent dissolution of society” and ends his dis- 
course with these significant words: 


I am persuaded that before the new humanity has gone 
far on its journey into the unknown, we shall have to re- 
turn to the issue of the child’s soul as well as the brain and 
its body. It should know whence it came, and whither it 
goes, and what it must do to meet the emergencies of the 
life unseen. It does not live by bread alone any more than 
by arithmetic and grammar, but by every word that pro- 
ceeds out of the mouth of God. Churches are crippled as 
evangelizing institutions by reason of the popular ignorance 
on these questions. The home does not answer them. They 
will not subside, and while we find no satisfactory solution 
for them, the skeptic and the political Ishmaelite feel no such 
hindrance. They thunder their nostrums at the street cor- 
ners, and it is hinted that some perverse spirits even whisper 
them in the schools. 


Dr. Cadman’s position, of course, is that the Catholic Church 
has consistently and tenaciously held for ages. The reason 
American Catholics maintain with such costly sacrifices their 
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admirable parish-school system, is because they realize thorough- 
ly that the home and the Sunday school do not furnish, as a rule, 
adequate means for giving the child its proper religious train- 
ing. By bringing up in her parochial schools millions of Amer- 
ican boys and girls, each of whom is made a “ barrier against 
the violent dissolution of society,” the Catholic Church is ren- 
dering the United States a great patriotic service which the 
Protestant churches, for the most part, are neglecting. 





Cecil Chesterton and 
Catholicism 

N a preface to the “ History of the United States,” by the 

late Mr. Cecil Chesterton, which has just been published, his 

brother, Mr. G. K. Chesterton, speaks of Cecil’s conversion from 
Socialism to the Catholic Church. Through her he was brought 
into touch “with much older traditions of human freedom, as 
expressed in the family or gild.” And here Mr. Chesterton 
points out how completely his brother’s conversion was misinter- 
preted by the world at large: 

It was about the same time that, having for some time 
held an Anglo-Catholic position, he joined the Roman 
Church. It is notable, in connection with the general argu- 
ment, that while the deeper reasons for such a change do 
not concern such a sketch as this, he was again character- 
istically amused and annoyed with the sentimentalists, sym- 
pathetic or hostile, who supposed he was attracted by ritual, 
music, and emotional mysticism. He told such people, some- 
what to their bewilderment, that he had been converted be- 
cause Rome alone could.satisfy the reason. In his case, of 
course, as in Newman’s and numberless others, well-mean- 
ing people conceived a thousand crooked or complicated ex- 
planations, rather than suppose that an obviously honest man 
believed a thing because it was true. 

It is curious how any one, acquainted with the straightfor- 
wardness of the man, could question his motives, but then there 
must always be some sinister reason or a hidden mental weak- 
ness, which had hitherto escaped the notice of friends, to ac- 
count for a conversion to the Faith in which Dante and St. 
Thomas gloried and which Marshal Foch is not too great to 
practise with all the simplicity of a child. It has ever been thus. 





Mission Literature 

HE publicity service of the Protestant Churches of the 
United States notes that the income of the various missionary 
societies of the country during the past year was $20,775,321. 
Catholics, fortunately, are now well supplied with an excellent 
mission literature which will enable them to carry on their own 
mission work intelligently and successfully. The third and en- 
larged edition of “ Catholic Mission Literature,” a list of books, 
pamphlets and periodicals dealing with home and foreign mis- 
sion work, which*was issued from the Mission Press, Techny, 
Ill., will prove a revelation to many who hitherto have not real- 
ized the growth and development of our Catholic Mission move- 
ment. We notice that no fewer than twenty-eight mission peri- 
odicals, all in English, are listed there. The number in fact 
has already increased since the printing of this survey. The 
time therefore has arrived when mission periodicals should find 
their way, so far as possible, into every Catholic home. They 
should in particular be in constant demand at the reading tables 
of our schools, colleges and societies. Reference can readily be 
made to them in the classroom and at the sodality meeting. 
Then, too, there are the mission clubs which are now being 
formed in our Catholic schools. Nothing is easier than to arouse 
in the hearts of the young an interest in the mission cause. The 
compilation in question, made by the Rev. Bruno Hagspiel, 
S.V.D., offers furthermore a descriptive list of about fifty pages 
of mission books, many of them of no slight historical and liter- 
ary value. Pamphlets, also, have been issued in abundance and 
many of these, as indicated in the catalogue, can be had free for 
the asking. We are therefore well supplied for our missionary 
campaign, which should begin in earnest, now that the war is 
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Our next war must be against 
It should be de- 


ended and peace is on the way. 
the powers of darkness at home and abroad. 
clared at once. No ultimatum is needed. 


K. of C. Employment 
Service 


ITH the closing of the war the K. of C. are earnestly turn- 
ing in a practical way to the work of social reconstruc- 
tion. The most imperative problem that faces us today is the 
procuring of employmeyt for the thousands of soldiers and 
sailors now returning from Europe, while the streets of our 
cities are already filling with sad-faced, hungry men who look 
about in vain for a means of livelihood. The problem is evi- 
dently too great for any individual organization to grapple with. 
The K. of C. have chosen the right method by devoting their 
whole energy to co-operation with the Government employment 
agencies. For this purpose the Knights have instituted a card 
system which is thus described by their official news service: 


These cards, issued by the K. of C. committee on war 
activities, co-operating with the United States employment 
service, call for detailed information regarding the soldier, 
his qualifications, experience, etc. He is asked to state where 
he worked before and where he now desires to work. The 
cards are presented to returning troops while at sea, giving 
the men ample time to fill them out. Before the soldiers 
debark on this side the cards are collected by the K. of C. 
secretaries, who forward them to headquarters at New 
Haven, where they are sorted and then sent to the K. of C. 
man in charge of the job-finding service in the locality where 
the soldier desires employment. Throughout the process the 
Knights co-operate closely with the Federal Employment Ser- 
vice, all K. of C. agents being required to consult United 
States examiners in charge. In this way through its 1,700 
councils, through its secretaries engaged in transport work, 
and its secretaries at naval stations and home camps, the 
Knights will bring to the problem of returned defenders a 
well organized and efficient machinery. 

In home camps Knights of Columbus secretaries have been 
co-operating with the Department of Labor and with the 
Government’s Employment Service, aiding in the replacement 
in civilian occupation of many hundreds of soldiers. The 
men returning from overseas have not had the same oppor- 
tunity to get in touch with employers as the men stationed at 
home. 

It will be well for all-to give assistance to this great work, 
which will be of the greatest service to our country in the pres- 
ent distressing emergency of unemployment. 


Compulsory Arbitration in 
Industrial Disputes 


OUCHING upon the question of compulsory arbitration in 

a recent number of the National Civic Federation Review, 
Mr. Ralph M. Easley expresses the opinion that opposition to 
it is as universal among organized employers as on the part of 
organized labor. He thus develops his own point of view: 


Compulsory arbitration in industrial disputes has proved 
a failure in every country where it has been tried. Like- 
wise, compulsory investigation, which was all that was in- 
volved in the original program of the League to Enforce 
Peace, has been tried out industrially in Canada and found 
to be a failure. As it is generally claimed that no nation 
will agree to arbitrate its vital questions—those affecting 
its national existence or its honor—so there are questions 
in the industrial field which cannot be arbitrated. It is a 
popular belief that there are no questions that wage-earners 
or employers should not be willing to leave to “ high- 
minded,” “disinterested” citizens to pass upon, or that 
there are no questions between nations that should not be 
left to a tribunal of “ high-minded,” “ disinterested” states- 
men to settle. But red-blooded union labor men would 
never agree to arbitrate their right to belong to a union; 
neither would employers agree to arbitrate the demand of 
a union that they should discharge their non-union men 
and give the places to members of the union; nor, again 
would wage-earners who had the eight-hour day arbitrate 
the question of going back to nine or ten hours, because 
experience has shown too often that leaving matters to 
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these “high-minded” representative citizen. 
means not justice but injustice, in some cas. guess-work 
and, in many, sheer confusion. In fact, so U.catisfactory 
has been the experience of calling in outside ;-pitrators 
that many of the most important organizations of lao, and 
employers, both here and in England, provide in the. con- 
tracts, in case of a threatened controversy, against any 
odd man being brought in and provide only that there sha 
be an equal number of arbitrators on each side, with no 
umpire. The late Seth Low, after sitting for four months 
in a great railroad arbitration case, in which he and John 
H. Finley, as the neutral arbitrators, wrote the decision, 
when called upon to interpret it, admitted he could not do 


too frequently 


so. He afterwards declared that he would never again 
favor outside parties as arbitrators in large industrial 
matters. 


It is doubtless true that there are questions of principle that 
are not to be submitted for arbitration, such as the right of a 
living wage or the right of organization along just and reason- 
able lines on the part of labor. But there are many practical 
issues that can be arbitrated, although compulsion should not 
be exercised except where the common good may actually re- 
quire it. Such instances have arisen during the war and can 
most readily arise where there is question of civil service utili- 
ties. Mutual trade agreements, as Mr. Easley suggests, are 
likely to prove most satisfactory, provided the welfare of the 
consumer is not overlooked. 


“The Natural Dispensers 
of Catholic Alms” 

N © appeal more worthy of consideration and more deserving 

of a generous response on the part of American Catholics 

has been issued since the breaking out of the disastrous war 

than the request for subscriptions made by the President 

General of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul. Writing from 
Paris under date of November 17, he says: 


Everyone knows the abominable havoc wrought by the 
enemy in the invaded regions: systematic destruction of 
buildings and gardens, the breaking of furniture and tools, 
the plunder of household furnishings, utensils and supplies, 
the stealing of cattle, the theft of poor treasures buried in 
the earth or hidden in strong boxes—all so completely done 
that entire villages have disappeared, whose site can only be 
known by the sign that marks them, so that the people have 
no shelters, beds or clothes and persons formerly in easy 
circumstances are reduced to the most absolute want. 

Such is the fate of a great part of Belgium, the north 
and east of France, the north of Italy, of Poland and of 
Syria. And it is the French people who have been the most 
tried, because their soil has been for four years the theatre 
of desperate combat. 

The treaty of peace will certainly impose upon the enemy 
just reparation, but who can believe that every wound will 
thus be healed. Besides official aid there is room for private 
charity: it has an immediate rdle to fill. This is why the 
Council General has decided to start a subscription and to 
create a fund for the assistance of the invaded or devastated 
sections of France, Belgium, Italy, Poland and Asia Minor. 
Our Conferences are numerous in these countries, especially 
in the French and Belgian provinces. They will be, there- 
fore, the natural dispensers of Catholic alms. 

We appeal to your pity, even to your conscience, you who 
have not known the horrors of invasion and slavery, whose 
homes and furniture have not been destroyed. The suffer- 
ings of these unhappy people are the price of your well-being 
and safety. 

Since our Society was founded, there has been no great 
catastrophe, which has not been an opportunity for it to dis- 
play its universal charity. As spiritual daughter of Vincent 
de Paul, she will follow the example of her holy patron who 
saved from misery the French people of the seventeenth 
century. But what was the Thirty Years War, compared to 
the cataclysm which this War has unloosed upon the world? 
Those who desire to be of aid to the poor unfortunate people 

who have lost home and all in the devastated regions of Europe 
can find no better dispensers of their charity than the members 
of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul. We would earnestly rec- 


ommend that such donations be given by Catholics to the Vin- 
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centian Conferences of their parish or city. God’s special bless- 
ing will thus accompany their gifts, for with his offering the 
Vincentian gives himself and brings along with him the love 
of God. 
“The Lie in English 
History ” 
I an excellent paper in the January Month on “ The Lie in 

EuJish History,” Father Keating expresses the opinion that 

“what Ciiefly prevents English non-Catholics from returning to 
the faith of heir ancestors is their false historical view 
of the action 01 the Church in England,” for “To be deep in 
history is to cease to be a Protestant.” He goes on: 

As the archives ai. investigated the weakness of the Prot- 
estant view becomes nore and more evident, and we have 
valuable admissions regarding the necessity of changing it. 
But the text-books and tie encyclopedias remain unchanged, 
and the rebutting evidence -emains hidden away in mono- 
graphs and particular studies. And the partisan is ever at 
work. Ingrained prejudice bacred by self-interest inspires 
a constant series of books written in defense of Rationalism 


or Protestantism against the historical position of the 
Church. 


But Father Keating finds comfort in the hope that owing to 
the work of honest men like Dr. James Gairdner, Dr. Jessop, 
William Cobbett, Mr. G. K. Chesterton, Mr. Hilaire Belloc, Car- 
dinal Gasquet and Father Hull, “it is gradually becoming pos- 
sible to substitute for the travesty of the Catholic Church con- 
tained in English historical text-books a series of testimonies to 
her essentially beneficent character and influence in England.” 


Anglicans and 
Schism 
Hwa ene of the Anglican clergy of the diocese of 
Bristol have a grievance against their Bishop which has re- 
cently been given publicity in the Montreal Gazette. The Angli- 
can Bishop of Bristol had invited a Congregationalist minister 
to participate in the thanksgiving services for the armistice, 
recently held in his cathedral. In their letter of protest his 
clergy objected that: 
To allow ministers of religious bodies separated from the 
Church to take part publicly in her services, though they 
deny her authority, reject her priesthood, and repudiate 


some of her doctrine, is to condone schism and make it 

of no account. 

To this the Anglican Bishop replies in a long letter, denying 
that the views here expressed are those of the Church of 
England: \ 

l 

They are not those of the body as a whole, nor do I 
venture to think of the majority of its members. To speak ’ 
of “separatists” from the Church of England as if the 
sin of schism was theirs alone is to ignore the whole his- 
tory of the past. In the eyes of the Roman Community 
the Anglican Church is regarded precisely as you regard 

Nonconformity, and to the Christian world at large a 

theory of the visible Church which can result in such mu- 

tually destructive effects stands surely self-condemned. 


In consideration of the many contradictory doctrines held at 
present within the Anglican Church, it really does not seem to 
matter very greatly what a member of the Church of England 
may decide to believe or to deny. The Bishop of Bristol and 
his Congregationalist friend, who was invited to participate iv 
the public service in his cathedral, can hardly differ more greatly 
in their views than Anglicans differ among themselves. The 


‘teaching of St. Paul that even were he himself or an angel from 


heaven to announce any other doctrine than that of the Church, 
he should be anathema, can hardly be logically applied by those 
who through their adherence to Anglicanism approve of the only 
true schism. This consists in separation from that one Catholic 
and Apostolic Church of which the Apostle considered himself 
as but a humble member who might not alter one letter of her 
Divine deposit of Faith. 








